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THE GOVERNOR ENTERTAINS s . 
Visiting journalists at the home of Mr. and Mrs. John G. Winant in 


Concord 
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The Month in New Hampshire 


Journalists Visit State—Boston and Maine Bus Petitions 
Refused—Cyclonic Storm Ends Record Hot Spell— 
Sadler Wins State Golf Championship. 





New Hampshire played the part of 
host in July. More than a hundred 
newspapermen from 43 states were the 
guests of the Granite State for a week 
as a part of the advertising program of 
the New Hampshire Publicity Bureau. 

The visitors were welcomed at the 
state line in Nashua by Governor Win- 
ant and other officials on July 12th 
and their tour of the state began. 
Everywhere they were greeted by en- 
thusiastic crowds, as each community 
tried to outdo the welcome given in 
other cities and towns. Favorable 
weather enabled the journalists to see 
New Hampshire scenery at its best 
and all were impressed by its charms. 

A clambake on Hampton Beach was 
the final event in the full program for 
the entertainment of the visitors plan- 
ned by the publicity bureau. The news- 
papermen left New Hampshire regret- 
fully; they will long remember the at- 
tractions of the Granite State as a va- 
cation land and the hospitality of its 
people. 


Plans of Boston and Maine Railroad 
officials to introduce motor coach ser- 
vice in addition to or instead of rail 
service between many New Hampshire 
points received a severe jolt when the 


state public service commission refused 


12 permits sought by the railroad. 
The commission was unanimous in its 
verdict against granting permits for 


the operation of bus lines between 
Wilton and Keene, Nashua and Man- 
chester, and Dover and Rollinsford. 
Commissioner Gunnison disagreed with 
the opinion of Commissioners Storr and 
Brown against granting permits to the 
railroad to operate busses between Con- 
cord and Lebanon, Concord and Lacon- 
ia, Concord and Hillsboro, Laconia and 
Plymouth, Plymouth and Woodsville, 
Goffstown and New Boston, Keene and 
Hinsdale, Portsmouth and Seabrook, 
and Manchester and Hillsborough. 

The plans of the railroad received 
another blow at the hands of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. This 
body after hearing testimony concern- 
ing the effect of the abandonment of 
Belmont Branch of the Boston and 
Maine reversed a previous decision and 
ruled against the railroad’s petition 
seeking the right to give up the Belmont 
line. 


Those who thought that predictions 
of a cold summer would come true were 
forced to give up their belief in this 
theory on July 21st and 22nd when 
sufficient heat for an entire summer 
was packed into two days. The mer- 
cury rose above 100 in the shade on the 
22nd and existing hot weather marks 
were shattered. 

An electrical storm with the violence 
of a twister brought relief from the op- 
pressing heat late on the afternoon of 
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the 22nd and left in its wake fallen 
trees, unroofed buildings, broken wires 
and ruined crops. 

A new attempt to settle the long- 
standing dispute over the boundary line 
between New Hampshire and Vermont 
was begun with the giving of testimony 
by both sides before Benjamin W. 
Couch of Concord, one of the commis- 
sioners appointed by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

New Hampshire claims that its jur- 
isdiction extends to the west bank of 
the Connecticut River, while Vermont 
holds that the state line runs along the 
middle of that stream. The oldest doc- 
ument offered by New Hampshire to 
support its claim was issued in 1620, 
over a century older than the oldest one 
presented by Vermont, a ‘document 
dated in 1744. 


Fourth of July celebrations in many 
New Hampshire cities and towns on the 
sesqui-centennial of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence were un- 
usually large and spectacular. Hun- 
dreds of people gathered in Exeter for 
the two-day celebration of the anniver- 
sary of the founding of an independent 
government in New Hampshire, which 
took place in that town 150 years ago. 

Northwood Ridge residents were 
given a scare on the Fourth when fire 
destroyed buildings on the farm of Dr. 
James L. Piper and threatened to 
spread to other buildings. Help was 
summoned from Concord, Dover and 
Pittsfield and the flames were subdued 
after a stiff fight. 


In an effort to determine the types 
of road surfaces best adapted to differ- 
ent roads in the state, the highway 
department began a traffic survey which 
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it is expected will be of important 
assistance in formulating a state high- 
way policy. Motorists passing given 
points have been questioned and facts 
concerning the density of traffic and 
the kind of vehicle using the roads have 
been secured. 


The month was an important one for 
New Hampshire golfers. Paul Sadler 
of Nashua became state golf champion 
by defeating Thomas J. Leonard, form- 
er champion, also of Nashua, in the 
finals of state championship contests 
at the Nashua Country Club. Sadler 
succeeds Edward W. Kiszka of Man- 
chester, who died a few weeks after 
winning the championship title last 
year. 


The Rockingham speedway at Salem 
was the scene of another racing classic 
on July 5th. In a whirlwind finish 
Earl Cooper, veteran Los Angeles racer, 
drove his machine to victory in the 
200-mile event. He covered the dis- 
tance in one hour, 42 minutes and 56 
seconds. 


Emphatic denial of a statement con- 
tained in a book by Harry C. Evans of 
Des Moines, Ia., that “New Hamp- 
shire affords an outstanding example of 
inhumane treatment of the poor” were 
made by William J. Ahern of the New 
Hampshire Board of Charities when 
the charges made in the book were 
brought to his attention. Mr. Ahern 
branded as false the author’s state- 
ments concerning the care of the poor 


_in New Hampshire and expressed his 


regret that a book giving such false im- 
pressions should be circulated through- 
out the country. 
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THAT LETTER F 
A Short Story 


BY JANE TAPPAN REED 





Joan was stroking the white kitten in 
her lap. And although she was rubbing 
against the fur, she failed to notice how 
the white kitten clawed nervously at 
her hand. The mind of the child was 
endeavoring to fathom the strange bit- 
ter incident which had just taken place. 
In another moment her victim had 
leapt to freedom, and settled comfort- 
ably in the rocker at the other end of 
the porch. 

Sitting on the top step, Joan rested 
an elbow on each knee and her chin in 
her dirty little hands. Mentally, she 
was rehearsing the details of the last 
few hours, step by step. She had gone 
downtown with Daddy before supper. 
Mother had sent them to buy pork 
chops and a loaf of bread. And as they 
were walking down the street they had 
stopped to look in at the window of 
Blake’s Candy Shop. Then Joan sud- 
denly pointed to a beautiful two-dollar 
box of candy and exclaimed, 

“Why don’t you buy that and take it 
home to Mother?” 

The reason for this suggestion she 
could explain also. It was only yester- 
day that she had spent the day with 
Helen, her most intimate friend. And 
Helen’s Father had brought home a 
box like that to Helen’s Mother. 
Joan’s heart quickened as she recalled 
the joyful scene which the candy had 
created. Helen’s Mother had thanked 
him in such a lovely, gentle voice, and 


then she had given him an extra kiss for 
no reason at all! It must have been 
the candy. 

Suppers were never like that at home. 
Daddy never talked much. Mother 
always asked him what he’d been doing 
all day, and then she usually scolded 
him because he had nothing to tell. 
Poor Daddy! Joan adored, but never 
respected him. He was a failure. How 
often she heard Mother call him that! 
Yet she loved him almost as she would 
love a younger brother— And Joan 
was only seven— She had not told 
Daddy about Helen’s Father. But 
while they were looking into the win- 
dow, Daddy had smiled a sad smile, and 
holding tightly to the small hand in 
his, as if he gained courage from its 
clasp, he bought the box! It was a 
desperate step to take,— but Jim Brent 
was a desperate man. 

Joan lived again that intense moment 
when she had watched Daddy lift 
something mysteriously from his lap, 
where he had been hiding it during 
the first part of supper. Again she 
held her breath expectantly. Daddy 
had handed the package to Mother 
with such a hopeful face,— and then 
everything had gone wrong. Mother 
had not been pleased. She had been 
very cross. She had told him that he 
hadn’t any right to bring her presents, 
when he never earned any money. She 
had called him a failure again, and then 
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she had talked a lot about how hard 
she had to work to keep the family 
alive, and how she wished he could do 
something more worthwhile than buy- 
ing presents to make her forgive him 
for being no good. And Joan remem- 
bered Daddy’s face! He had looked 
as if he might be going to do something 
terrible, for a minute,— and then he 
had looked just ashamed, so ashamed. 


There was apple-sauce for desert. 
Joan loved nothing better, but she could 
not eat it to-night. She had asked to 
be excused, and had fled to the back 
porch, her face flushed and burning 
with disappointment,— or was it indig- 
nation? 

Slowly the blood faded from her 
cheeks. Now that it was all over, a 
new thought beset her. Why! It was 
her fault. And she had run away with- 
out saying a word. Perhaps she could 
make Mother understand if she ex- 
plained it to her. So she returned to 
the dining room with a faint determina- 
tion in her step. 


Mother was clearing away the dishes. 
And there in the middle of the table 
was that fateful box staring up at her 
in an almost human mockery. Some- 
how, Joan could not bear the sight of 
it. It was so perfect in its still-sealed 
wrapper of waxed paper and pink rib- 
bon. She hated it! She felt a sudden 
desire to run until she was miles away, 
so that she might never see it again,— 
so far away that she could not even 
dream of its sly beauty. But Joan did 
not turn her back. She had suggested 
buying it, and she must restore the 
peace it had shattered,—(if the term 
“peace” may be used as merely the 
absence of actual war.) 
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“Mother A-aren’t you even going 
to open the candy?” 

“No, Joan. Your father will take it 
back to the store to-night.” 

“But but—I told him to buy it. 
I thought you’d like it, Mother.” 

“Don’t talk any more about it, dear. 
The fault was entirely his. Only a man 
with the lack of intelligence of your 
father could have expected me to take 
that pleasantly He meant to 
please me, of course. I shouldn’t really 
blame him, I suppose.” 

This last was spoken so wearily that 
Joan felt a sudden pang of sympathy 
for her Mother. Mother was tired. 
Joan watched her push through the 
swinging door with the last load of 
dishes and gave a swift glance at the 
table. The box was still there, seeming 
more grotesque than ever without its 
former surroundings. Joan’s eyes were 
swimming now, but Mother had not 
looked at her eyes. What did Joan 
have to do with the candy episode, any- 
way? 

Daddy was reading his newspaper 
in the parlor. She went in and climbed 
into his lap. Jim dropped the paper, 
and held his weeping child tenderly. 
One arm closed around the soiled blue 
dress; the other fist was clenched tight- 
ly at his side. 


The next day Jim Brent went into 
town to hunt for a position. He knew 
at the start that he would not succeed. 
Everyone called him worthless, and he 
had long ago come to believe success 
was not made for him. | 

Looking for work was mere form. 
He seemed to believe that it excused 
him, in a measure, for being idle. 
Three times since his marriage he had 
secured a position which he had held 
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for only a short time. He had dabbled 
at various things but had found noth- 
ing at which he was efficient. He was 
naturally literary and had wanted to 
write, but this one possibility had been 
discouraged years ago. 


Joan knew that her Father and 
Mother were the talk of the town. Her 
young ears were alert whenever gossip 
floated within their reach. And what 
she gleaned told the same old story ev- 
ery time. It was how wonderful Moth- 
er was to run a bookshop,—and how pa- 
tient Mother was to stand such a hus- 
band. Joan often pondered. Why 
were people always sorry for Mother 
and never for Daddy? Mother had 
lots of friends, and good business 
And Daddy,—Well no one liked him, 
and he wasn’t having any luck at all. 
O, yes, there was just one person who 
was good to Daddy, and that was Un- 
cle Mark. Joan loved him too. He 
never called Daddy a failure. Uncle 
Mark had not been over to see them 
for a long time because he was on a trip 
out West. 

Daddy came home about four 
o’clock as usual, and he and Joan went 
for a walk. She skipped gayly along 
by his side. Disappointments, no mat- 
ter how deep, did not often last over- 
night, for after all, Joan was only a 
child. 

His fingers tightened warmly over 
hers. He loved her too much. Even 
Love was not kind,—now 

When they reached home the house 
was empty as Edith was still at the 
shop. He took Joan in his lap and pat- 
ted her bare knee with a heart-rending 
gentleness. 

“Darling, I want to ask you some- 

Couldn’t you and Mother get 
on all right if I should go away?” 
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An expression of perplexity filled the 
eyes of the child for an instant. Then 
she smiled. “Oh, no, Daddy. If you 
go away you must take me with you. 
I won’t care if you’re a failure and 
can’t earn any money. I'll love you 
just as much.” 

“No, Joan, if I should go it would 
be better for you to stay with Mother. 
You'll be happy here with Mother, 
won’t you?” 

“Where would you be going, Dad- 
dy?” 

Jim did not answer her. 

“Where is it you expect to go, 
Daddy!” 

An uncertain, quivering smile spread 
slowly over his face. ‘I don’t know, 
my little girl...I don’t 


” The words died away like an 


“Run out now, Dear; Daddy’s tired.” 
She kissed him, and was gone. 

His head dropped into his arms on 
the desk. What could a fellow do? 
Joan loved him, he knew, but surely 
she would be just as happy without 
him. All her pathetic little struggles 
for family unity and happiness would 
be at an end. He had noticed them 
for some time and they had cut him 
cruelly. Of course Joan would miss 
him, but would she really grieve? How 
could he tell? If someone could only 
help! GOD! What could he do? It 
was that letter F. It had been branded 
with red hot tongs on his forehead, and 
it could never be eradicated. If Mark 
were only here. But even Mark could 
not wash away that frightful scar. The 
bitterness of it was surrounding him, 
tightening about him, suffocating him 
into an eternity of failure, failure, a sea 


of failure. 
Ok OK Ok Ok Ok Ok ok oF 
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Somewhere in the distance Jim heard 
a voice— Mark’s voice! Good old 
Mark. He must have been telephoning 
from a great many miles away, the 
voice was so very faint. What was he 
saying? These were strange words for 
a telephone message. Jim made a des- 
perate effort to listen. 

“Get some whiskey— quick! and a 
doctor. Don’t come in here Joan. Shot 
poorly aimed. That’s our only chance. 
It seems to have glanced off the side 
there. Didn’t reach his heart, thank 
God! Help me to raise his head a 
little to get this down.” 

With these words, Jim swallowed in- 
voluntarily. Then came the realization 
of torturing pain for an instant, and 
after that, most merciful oblivion set 
him free for a time. 


Hours later consciousness began to 


flutter round the bed, tantalizing the 
sufferer by leaping just beyond his 
reach. He grasped blindly for it, now 
holding it fast, now losing it completely. 
But finally his struggles produced the 
desired effect, and he suddenly realized 
that the face he had been watching for 
some time was a familiar one. Why, 
of course! It was Mark. Good old 
Mark! There were words now, too. 

“You're all right, Brent, old man.” 
Mark had said this many times before, 
and Jim had the curious sensation that 
his friend was slapping him on the 
back as he spoke. 

Presently, thoughts became clearer. 
Jim remembered getting out the revol- 
ver in a feverish endeavor to get the 
better of that letter F. There had been 
a’ sudden whirl of Joan in the door, 
and he had made a desperate effort to 
avoid the shot. It must have been too 
late because nothing more was clear. 
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After this flash of memory, another 
space of dullness possessed him, and he 


soon fell into a restless sleep. 
SSD Se G-S 


Joan was lying face down on her bed 
with the pillow twisted closely about 
her ears in a vain effort to shut out the 
terror. Her little form was tense with 
fright. She stiffened frantically to keep 
from trembling, but held no control. 
Joan did not cry. That shot was ring- 
ing in her ears and she could not stop 
its thunder Daddy was dead! He 
had shot himself. Then Uncle Mark 
had come and he had sent her away. 
But that all happened a very long time 
ago. She sat up with a start. Where 
was everybody? 

Then she heard voices in the next 
room. Mother was crying terribly. 
Joan had never heard Mother cry be- 
fore. But now, of course, Daddy was 
dead. She uncovered her ears to listen. 

“Don’t, Edith. You’ve got to get 
hold of yourself now. I’m here to help 
you as well as Jim. I didn’t realize how 
bad things were or I’d have come be- 
fore. You should have sent for me. 
What are friends for anyway? Come 
now. I’ll get you a drink and we'll 
talk things over.” 

A long conversation followed. Joan 
could not understand what they were 
talking about, but it seemed to be some- 
thing to do with Mother’s bookshop. 

“T’ll give Jim the capital. That’s all 
he needs. As soon as he’s well enough 
I'll set him up in Townsend where I can 
keep an eye on him. He can start a 
Brent Branch of his own, and when he 
has perfected it sufficiently, and learned 
that he is as capable as anyone else, 
you and he might join forces here,— or 
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there— it makes no difference. You 
just leave it to me, Edith, and see if he 
doesn’t! That man Jim has plenty of 
brains, if he is made to use them, and 
it’s up to us to make him.” 

Joan’s heart was pounding. 
did Uncle Mark mean? Daddy was 
dead. But they were talking about 
him just as if nothing had happened. 
Something must be done. Perhaps it 
was somebody else they were talking 
about. But how could they talk about 
anyone else when Daddy was dead? 
She slid off the side of the bed and won- 
ered vaguely why her legs shook so 
much. Everything was queer today. 
A sickening, yet intangible fear over- 
powered her for an instant, but she 
rallied bravely. Both doors were 
closed; one led to the hall, the other 
to the room where the voices were. 
Joan deliberated, then decided upon 
the voices. They were real, at least, 
and someone in there would hold her, 
then she would not shake so dreadfully. 
She put her hand gingerly on the knob 
and turned it slowly. Then, standing 
befere the threshold, she stretched 
forth one trembling finger and pushed 
the door until it stood wide open. 
Mother was sitting in a big chair, and 
Uncle Mark was standing before the 
hearth, his back toward her. With a 
wild cry, Joan fell sobbing into her 
Mother’s arms. 

When Jim opened his eyes, Edith was 
with him. Edith, weeping! What 
could it all mean? Jim waited for 
what seemed a very long time, for her 
to speak. At last the words came, and 
Jim found her voice strange, yet fam- 
iliar. It was like the Edith of his mem- 
ory, the Edith who had loved him in the 
old, old days. 


What 
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“Jim, dear,” she began. 

Why, her blue eyes had not forgotten 
their fondness, after all! 

He listened with feverish anticipa- 
tion. He grasped the trembling hand 
on the covers. 

“Jim, we’re going to turn a new page. 
We must forget about the failures be- 
cause they’re all over now, and there 
aren’t going to be any more, ever. 
Mine has been so much more terrible 
than yours. Life must have been un- 
endurable for you, but I'll never let 
you regret the poor aim. Mark has 
given you a position so you see every- 
thing is going to end happily, like the 


fairy tales.” Here a smile leapt sud- 


denly through the mist in her eyes and 
After a moment she 
added, “I won’t talk any more now, but 


glistened there. 


His eyes filled slowly. God was not 
against him after all. 


“Tap-tap,” sounded a barely audible 
knock at the door. Edith explained. 
“Tt’s Joan, bless her poor little heart! 
Don’t you want to see her for just a 
minute? She can’t wait to see for her- 
self that you are — alive.” The tiniest 
scb forced itself into the last word. 


“Yes, let her come in.” 


Edith went out as the child entered. 
The little girl scarcely dared to breathe 
as she tip-toed across the room. Stand- 
ing by the bedside, she asked in a low, 
restrained voice, 


“Please, may I kiss you, Daddy?” 
Her lips touched his forehead more 
lightly than a breeze could caress a 
tree-top, and yet he knew that her 


kiss had charmed away forever the last 
traces of that cruel letter F. 
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PLAY---A BIG JOB 


New Hampshire Spent $42,079 for Organized 
‘Recreation Last Year 





To climate, scenery and hospitality, 
New Hampshire is adding a fourth at- 
traction in its reputation as one of the 
finest playgrounds of America. 

This new element is organized re- 
creation. 

One sign of New Hampshire’s pro- 
gress in this respect took form in Nash- 
ua last June when that city was host 


Nashua, Professor William E. Search 
of Bates College, and Robert W. Beal, 
secretary of the Boston Landscape Gar- 
dening Association. 

The conference was not only a sign 
of the awakening interest in New 
Hampshire but also served as a stim- 
ulant to it. 

Governor John G. Winant is pro- 





CLAREMONT’S IDEAL PLAYGROUND 


A strong entry in the national contest for the beautification of playgrounds 
and athletic fields. 


to one hundred summer recreation dir- 
ectors from northern New England cit- 
ies. They met as the guests of the 
Nashua Recreation Commission and the 
Nashua Country Club to exchange ideas 
and get thoroughly acquainted with each 
other and with the representatives of 
the Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America, which called the con- 
ference. Some of the principal speak- 
ers were: Mayor E. D. Sargent of 


foundly interested in organized play. 
“Surplus energy must find outlet in 
clean and wholesome recreation,” he 
wired the Twelfth Recreation Congress 
at Asheville last October when he was 
prevented by illness from attending and 
delivering an address. “It is the busi- 
ness of our state government to assist 
and cooperate in this work. . 

I want you to know that your campaign 
has my unqualified support.” 
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New Hampshire cities maintained 
seventy directed playgrounds and re- 
creation centers last year, more than 
five times as many as were reported 
ten years before, according to the year 
book of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, just issued. 
The state’s expenditure for public play 
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Starting with children’s playgrounds, 
public recreation in the Granite State 
is expanding to provide for the leisure 
time of citizens of all ages, points out 
Miss Theresa Schmidt, field secretary 
of the Playground Association of Amer- 
ica in New Hampshire. Other public 


recreation facilities of the state used by 


THE WATER’S FINE! 


Aquatic Day of the Manchester playgrounds attracts a large crowd to Crystal Lake to 
witness and take part in the water sports. 


has grown from $5,338 in 1915 to $42,- 
079 in 1925. 

An average of 10,438 people daily 
participated in the activities at play- 
grounds and recreation centers in 
twelve New Hampshire cities last year, 
according to attendance statistics. 
Seventy-six trained recreation leaders 
were employed, four of them the year 
round. Ten years ago, the state re- 
ported but 21 such workers and none 
were employed throughout the year. 


adults include seven community centers, 
28 tennis courts, and 10 quoit courts. 
Last season 10 amateur baseball lea- 
gues played the national game under 
community auspices in eight New 
Hampshire cities. Community winter 
sports and community dramatics were 
reported each by seven cities, commun- 
ity music by four cities, and organized 
hiking by eight cities. 

Twenty years ago, when Theodore 
Roosevelt and others organized the na- 
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tional recreation movement, Manches- 
ter was the only city of the state which 
had a public playground under leader- 
ship. Now the following ‘additional 
cities and towns report directed play- 
grounds and recreation centers: Ash- 
land, Claremont, Concord, Dover, East 
Jaffrey, Franklin, Keene, Laconia, Leb- 
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being not how beautiful the city’s play- 
ground is but how much improvement 
has taken place. 

R. G. Blank, chairman of the Clare- 
mont Playground Commission, recently 
received the following comment in a 
letter from an official of the Playground 
and Recreation Asscciation of America, 
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SEE OUR DOLLS! 


These youngsters have spent many hours decorating their doll carriages in preparation 
for a parade at the South Common playground in Nashua. 


anon, Nashua, Newport, Portsmouth, 
and Rochester. 

The Claremont Plzyground Commis- 
sion is running a strong race in a na- 
tional contest for the beautification of 
playgrounds and athletic fields, which 
closes November first of this year. A 
portion of Monadnock Park and an- 
other playground are Claremont’s en- 
tries. Prizes totalling $4,650 will be 
awarded the successful cities. Of 
course the chief reward will be the 
Civic improvement accomplished. Pho- 
tographs and other data showing the 
progress of the movement will be the 
basis of the awards, the test of success 


which is conducting the contest: “You 
surely have reasons to be proud of the 
splendid progress you have made in 
developing this recreation area (Mon- 
adnock Park).” One hundred seventy- 
eight cities have entered 312 play 
grounds and athletic fields in the con- 
test. 


From Rochester comes the interest- 
ing news that most of its population can 
swim. How many communities, large 
or small, can give testimony like that? 
Not many, probably. Rochester has 
the facilities and its people make the 
most of them. 
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Another unique feature in the 
Rochester recreation program is the 
Girls’ Hiking Club of the high school. 
The club is under the direction of one 
of the teachers. All members must 
have a doctor’s certificate and their par- 
ents’ consent. Each year fifteen five 
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much like a school without a teacher. 
Pandemonium reigns when the teacher 
fails to appear; just so the playground 
without a leader is the rendezvous of 
bullies, 

Year round recreation, under well 
trained leaders, is the ideal toward 








COOLEST SPOT IN THE CITY 


Nashua’s new municipal swimming pool provides relief from summer heat for many 


hundreds. 


mile hikes zre taken. Any girl who 
completes twelve of the hikes gets an 
“R” on Class Day when all insignias 
are given out. Last year, twenty-one 
girls were awarded “R’s”. This is an 
ideal after-school recreation. 


Other cities are making notable pro- 
gress in organized play, realizing that 
active recreation, without a leader, is 


It is an unusually safe bathing place for children. 


which New Hampshire cities are press- 
ing, a goal already accomplished by 324 
cities in the United States and Canada. 
With the encouragement of Governor 
Winant, the enthusiasm of many may- 
ors, and the hard work of local groups, 
the future for well organized, educative 
recreation in New Hampshire looks 
bright indeed. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


By HOBART PILLSBURY 





The most important factor in New 
Hampshire politics during the past de- 
cade has been woman suffrage. Not 
only has the number of electors been 
practically doubled by the extension 
of the franchise to women, but the ele- 
ment of uncertainty which has always 
been one of the most prominent com- 
ponent parts of the Australian ballot 
system of elections, has been increased 
more than double. 

Gone are the days when the Repub- 
lican and Democratic committees could 


figure up in advance the approximate 
vote that would be cast at any election. 
The uncertainty of the woman vote has 
all but destroyed the profession of fore- 


casting an election. The days of Ed- 
ward H. Rollins, Jacob H. Gallinger, 
James O. Lyford and other estimable 
strategists, who could sit down with 
pencil and paper and calculate the ma- 
jorities to be returned from each coun- 
ty that had been canvassed, are gone 
forever. 

Woman suffrage has rendered elec- 
tions more uncertain, but in other ways 
it has not worked out as was expected. 
The promoters of woman suffrage rep- 
resented it as a reform which would 
make itself immediately felt upon the 
state of public affairs in a way that 
would improve social and moral condi- 
tions. The women were to vote al- 
ways on “the right side,” that is, in 
favor of temperance, peace, morality 


and henest public service. They were 
to favor social reform and the uplift of 
the masses. 

What women actually did do at the 
first few elections in which they parti- 
cipated was to vote practically the same 
as their husbands, fathers and brothers. 
Their uplifting influence will perhaps 
be felt to a greater extent in the future. 
But it has been difficult to induce most 
of the women to take the necessary 
personal interest in political affairs for 
them to find out which side was the 
“right side.” Another noticeable devel- 
opment of woman suffrage is that the 
individual women who were most ar- 
dent as agitators in favor of voting 
have not been as conspicuous in public 
affairs as the women who were either 
opposed to woman suffrage or non com- 
mittal on the matter. 


Special Session of 1919 


The 19th amendment to the federal 
constitution, which granted woman’s 
suffrage was passed by Congress on 
May 19, 1919 and submitted to the 
several states. John H. Bartlett was 
governor of New Hampshire and with 
the advice of the council on August 13 
called a special session of the legisla- 
ture to act on the proposed amendment. 

The legislature met at the state house 
September 9. It was the first special 
session in many years. All the senators 
and 368 members of the house of rep- 
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resentatives answered to the roll call 
and Governor Bartlett appeared in per- 
son to deliver a message in favor of 
woman’s suffrage. 


The governor said in part: 


“At this, the present-day point in the pro- 
gress of civilization, it is scarcely open to 
one to argue against the right, the inherent 
right, of women to be citizenized, and to 
vote, in order to safeguard their persons 
and their property. Moreover it can never 
be said that the adoption of any right is in- 
expedient. 








Dr. Mary L. R. Farnum 
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question, we may be the means of cutting 
short that delay by four years for the wo- 
men of many states as well as our own. 


The war has been fought to preserve 
government by the people, such a govern- 
ment as derives its just powers from the 
consent of the governed. We ~an no longer 
exclude from our governing more than half 
of our people and permit the minority to 
govern them without their participating con- 
sent. An essential element of reconstruc- 
tion is to eliminate every possible unsettling 
factor in our public life. The great body of 


women toilers should be permitted at once 
to assist in shaping the relation of labor 
under which they must live and work. For 


Miss Jessie Doe 


NEW HAMPSHIRE’S FIRST WOMEN LEGISLATORS. 


That there are many women who do not 
seem to desire to exercise this right, is not 
an argument against the right itself. There 
are, as we know, many men, also, who do 
not desire to exercise it, and who im fact, 
do not exercise it. But on tre other hand, 
that there are many women, even millions, 
who do desire it, and, more thn that, de- 
mand it, ig an imperative reason for grant- 
ing it. To deny them this right is a posi- 
tive wrong, and to continue a wrong against 
a large number of people may become a 
contributing source of danger to the Re- 
public. 

The granting of real citizenship to women 
has been delayed too long already. The de- 
lay is increasingly aggravating an already 
disturbed public mind. By holding this 
Special session and acting favorably on this 


men to prevent this because they can, be- 
cause they have the power, is to defeat a 
right by sheer might, the most malignant 
false doctrine of these perilous times.” 


Amendment Ratified 


Robert M. Wright of Sanbornton, 
chairman of the judiciary committee, 
introduced a resolution into the House 
of Representatives to ratify the wom- 
an’s suffrage amendment and after ex- 
tended debate this resolution was 
adopted and the amendment was rati- 
fied by 212 to 143. On the following 
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day, September 10, the resolution was 
referred to the senate and the senate 
discussed it in the committee of the 
whole. It passed by 14 votes to 10. 
The state of Tennessee also ratified and 
cast the deciding vote in the affirmative. 

After disposing of the question of 
woman’s suffrage, the special session 
turned its attention to other matters. 
Governor Bartlett in his message recom- 
mended that a soldiers’ bonus be grant- 
ed of $100 and that legislation be 
passed to prohibit hoarding, profiteer- 
ing and the unfair raising of prices. In 
the House of Representatives there was 
debate on whether or not other matters 
of legislation besides woman’s suffrage 
and the bonus should be considered and 
finally a resolution was adopted by 157 
to 135 in favor of taking no action. 
This vote was later backed up by an- 
other vote of 233 to 64 against limiting 
the field of operations. . 

On September 10 Secretary of State 
Edwin C. Bean presented a message to 
the House of Representatives with a 
bill against profiteering and hoarding, 
which the governor said was prepared 
as a supplement to the federal law and 
to make effective the 82nd article of 
the constitution. It was drawn along 
a similar act passed in Massachusetts. 
This bill passed both branches without 
opposition. 


Female Voting Law 


In order to make effective the wom- 
an’s suffrage amendment, the special 
session passed an act to regulate voting 
by females in which it was provided 
that there would be no discrimination 
in regard to sex, and it was provided 
that it should go into effect when the 
full suffrage to women shall have been 
granted either by the federal or state 
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constitutions. Full suffrage was gran- 
ted by the federal constitution within 
a few weeks so that the law went into 
effect at the time of the election of 
1920. 


This act of 1919 brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion the contest for full 
suffrage for women which had been in 
progress in New Hampshire for many 
years. Attempts to amend the state 
constitution had been made at several 
constitutional conventions, but without 
success. The most serious effort was 
in the constitutional convention of 1902 
when a woman’s suffrage amendment 
was proposed by the New Hampshire 
Woman’s Suffrage Association. A res- 
clution to amend the constitution was 
introduced at that convention by Ar- 
thur Thompson of Warner and an 
amendment to it was moved by Edgar 
Aldrich of Littleton, who was after- 


ward judge of the United States district 
court until his death in 1924. 


Mr. Aldrich’s amendment was: 
Proposed Female Referendum 


“The legislature is authorized to submit to 
the people the question whether suffrage 
shall be conferred upon women, and when- 
ever, upon such submission, two-thirds of 
the legal voters and two-thirds of the 
native born and naturalized women of the 
state above twenty-one years of age shall 
have voted in the affirmative upon such 
question, then any subsequent legislature 
may confer full suffrage upon women.” 

This was defeated and full woman suff- 
rage was favored by this convention on two 
votes, first by 143 to 94 and second by 186 
to 177, and it was submitted to the people in 
the following question: ‘ 

“Do you approve of striking out the word 
‘male’ before the word ‘inhabitant’ in the 
clause which provides that every male in- 
habitant twenty-one years of age (with cer- 
tain exceptions) shall have a right to vote; 
which clause is supplemented by the existing 
provision that every such person shall be 
considered an inhabitant for the purpose of 
electing and being elected to office;—as pro- 


posed in the amendment to the constitu- 
tion?” 
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This amendment was submitted to 
the people at the March election in 
1903 and was rejected. The vote in 
favor of 13,089 and the vote against 
it was 21,788. Every county in the 
state cast a majority vote against the 
amendment, the vote of Hillsborough 
county being more than two to one in 
the negative. 


Wason Supports Suffrage 


When the next constitutional conven- 
tion met in 1912, a suffrage resolution 
was introduced by Edward H. Wason 
of Nashua, afterward congressman for 
many years, and a special committee 
was elected to consider it. The com- 
mittee voted 12 to 8 against it and on 
the roll call of the convention, 149 
voted in favor of suffrage and 209 
against it and it was rejected. John J. 
Connor of Manchester, who afterward 


became commissioner of Hillsborough 
county, then introduced a resolution 
that poll taxes should not be assessed 
against women until they could vote 
and this also was rejected by the spe- 
cial committee on woman’s suffrage. 


Convention of 1918 


In 1918 another convention was held, 
which took no action on account of the 
wer. In 1920 an adjourned session of 
the convention of 1918 was held, at 
which Robert M. Wright of Sanborn- 
ton introduced a resolution for woman’s 
suffrage and it was referred to the com- 
mittee on the legislative department. 
A similar resolution was presented by 
Marshall D. Cobleigh of Nashua, which 
provided that women should vote and 
hold office. The Cobleigh resolution 
was rejected by the committee and the 
Wright resolution was also rejected. 

The third session of this same con- 
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vention met in January 1921, which 
was after the special session of the 
legislature which had ratified the fed- 
eral constitution for woman’s suffrage. 
The clecticn of 1920 had been held, at 
which the women voted in full force. 
A suffrage resolution was then intro- 
duced by James O. Lyford of Concord, 
who was leader of the convention, and 
it provided “that nothing in this con- 
stitution shall prevent women from 
holding office to which they may be 


elected or appointed if otherwise quali- 
fied.” 


In an address to the convention, Mr. 
Lyford called attention to the fact that 
the federal amendment which confers 
suffrage on women, overrides any pro- 
hibition in the state constitution, so 
far as suffrage is concerned, but con- 
ferring suffrage on women does not con- 
fer upon them the right to hold office. 
The state constitution in article 27 has 
the word “male” as applying to the 
election and qualification of senators 
and the provisions of the constitution 
in relation to qualifications of govern- 
ors and councilors are the same as those 
for senators. 


At the election of 1920 women had 
been elected to the legislature and in 
one county a female register of probate 
had been chosen. Mr. Lyford said 
that the question might be raised at 
any time as to whether women could 
hold office. The suffrage amendment 
was unanimously adopted at the con- 
vention and was submitted to the peo- 
ple at the annual March election in 
1921. The vote in favor was 30,285 
and the vote in opposition was 24,142, 
but under the constitutional require- 
ment that two-thirds must vote in favor, 
the amendment was rejected. The 
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counties that cast a majority vote in 
fevor of the amendment were Belknap, 
Carroll, Merrimack, Cheshire, Sulli- 
van, Grafton and Cocos, the vote in 
Cheshire county being almost three to 
cne in favor of suffrage. 

The first electisn at which women 
voted was held in 1920 and the first 
women elected to the legislature were 
Dr. Mary L. R. Farnum, Democrat, of 
Boscawen with 264 votes against 237 
for Edward Webster, the Republican 
candidate, and in Rollinsford, Miss 
Jessie Doe, Republican, received 257 
as against 245 for the highest Demo- 
cratic candidate. 

The Democrats had nominated Mar- 
garet M. Gorman of Dover as a candi- 
date for register of probate of Straf- 
ford county, but she was defeated. In 
Cheshire county, however, Ella F. Gee 
of Keene was nominated by both par- 
ties and elected register of probate with- 
out any opposition. In Merrimack 
county the Democratic candidate was 
Emma C. Clapp of Concord for regis- 
ter of deed and she was defeated. 


Election of 1922 


At the election of 1922 the female 
representation in the legislature was in- 
creased from two to three. Dr. Far- 
num was defeated for reelection in Bos- 
cawen and the three new women mem- 
bers at the house of representatives in 
1923 were Mrs. Effie E. Yantis, wife 
of the Universalist clergyman in Man- 
chester; Mrs. Emma L. Bartlett of 
Raymond, widow of a prominent Dem- 
ocratic leader in Rockingham county; 
and Mrs. Gertrude Caldwell of Ports- 
mouth. In Cheshire county the female 
register of probate was reelected with- 
out any opposition, but no other women 
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candidates were put forward for impor- 
tant positions. 

In 1924 the women took a much 
more active interest. Both political 
state committees had reorganized with 
women representation on practically an 
even basis with the men. At the elec- 
tion of the legislature more than a doz- 
en women were successful and on the 
other hand many received the support 
of their party, although they were not 
elected. Mrs. Marcia F. Hilton was 
elected representative on the Republi- 
can ticket in Andover, although the 
town for years had been a stronghold 
for the Democratic party. In Atkin- 
son Mrs. Nellie J. Page, Republican, 
was elected almost unanimously. In 
the city of Berlin four women were 
e‘ected, Margaret H. Barden, Demo- 
crat; Virginia P. Lunderville, Demo- 
crat; Mrs. Mary G. Chapman, Repub- 
lican; and Mrs. Jennie Fortier, Demo- 
crat. There was a fifth woman in this 
city who was a candidate, Josephine 
Nollette, Republican, but she was not 
successful. 


In Candia the Democratic nominee 
for representative was Grace E. Rowe 
and she received the full party vote, 


although not elected. In Dover Mrs. 
Gecrgie E. Worcester was elected on 
the Republican ticket. In Easton Mrs. 
Helen J. Young, Democrat, was elected 
by unanimous vote. In Livermore 
Mrs. Katherine Donahue, Democrat, 
also had a unanimous vote. The city 
of Manchester elected three women, 
Mrs. Yantis, who had been a member 
of the previous house, Mrs. Augusta 
Pillsbury and Dr. Zatae L. Straw. In 
Nashua Mrs. Victcria M,. Langlois, 
Democrat, was chosen. The voters of 
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Wilmot elected Miss Emogene V. Em- 
ons, Republican candidate. 


Among the women who were on the 
ticket, although not successful in being 
elected to the legislature, were Mary E. 
Woodward, Democrat, of Conway; 
Mary C. Barnard, Democrat, of Dun- 
barton; Dr. Anna B. Parker, Demo- 
crat, of Gilmanton; Jennie R. Ford, 
Democrat of Hanover; Mary K. Hut- 
chinson, Republican, of Jaffrey; Mrs. 
Jennie P. Olmstead, Democrat, of Lan- 
caster; Sarah Chadwick, Democrat, of 
Newport; Marion B. Eastwood, Demo- 
crat, of Northumberland; Gertie M. 
Carr, Democrat, of Orford; Katherine 
T. McEvoy, Democrat, of Portsmouth; 
Susie D. B. Flint, Republican, of Wal- 
pole and Mabel F. Hatch, Democrat, of 
Wolfeboro. 


The women also took a more promi- 
nent part in county politics. In Belk- 
nap county Elizabeth H. Sanborn of 
Laconia who for many years had been 
stenographer in the legislature was 
elected register of deeds, on the Re- 
publican ticket. In Carroll county the 
Democrats nominated Violet M. Brown 
of Ossipee for register of probate, but 
she was not elected. In Hillsborough 
county, Mrs. Lottie B. Copp of Nashua, 
Republican, was elected register of pro- 
bate, to succeed her deceased husband, 
Colonel Copp, who had held the posi- 
tion many years. In Cheshire county 
the female register of probate was elec- 
ted for a third time and again without 
any cppcsition and Grace A. Richard- 
son of Keene wes chosen the first wo- 
man county commissioner of the state. 
She had the nomination of both polit- 
ical parties. In Grafton county, the 
Democratic candidate was Isabelle E. 
Shea of Littleton, but the county went 
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strongly Republican and she was not 
elected. 

The first election in which women 
participated was the presidential elec- 
tion of 1920. This followed the sec- 
ond presidential primary held in New 
Hampshire under the provisions of the 
law passed in 1913 and amended in 
1915. The Republican and Demo- 


cratic parties participated and the Re- 
publican vote was 16,195 and the Dem- 
ocratic vote was 7,103. 


Contest in Both Parties 


There was a contest in both political 
parties. In the Republican party one 
slate of candidates was pledged to sup- 
port General Leonard Wood, a native 
of New Hampshire, for the Republican 
presidential nomination and the sec- 
cnd slate of candidates ran unpledged. 
The Wood slate was headed by Colonel 
Frank Knox of Manchester, Fred W. 
Estabrook of Nashua, Republican Na- 
tional Committeeman; Governor John 
H. Bartlett and C. Gale Shedd of 
Keene. The independent slate was 
headed by Merrill Shurtleff of Lancas- 
ter, Fred N. Beckwith, fomer mayor of 
Dover; Benjamin F. Worcester of 
Manchester and Charles W. Tobey of 
Temple. Besides these two slates 
there were two independent candidates, 
Colonel W. Rockwell Clough of Alton, 
who was unpledged, and James W. Fla- 
herty of Nashua who was pledged to 
Senator Hiram Johnson of California. 

The Wood slate was elected by a 
very substantial majority, Colonel 
Knox leading the ticket with 8,591 
votes, while Mr. Shurtleff, the high man 
on the independent slate had 4,430. 
Mr. Clough polled 2,256 and Mr. Fla- 
herty, the Johnson candidate, polled 
2,000 votes. 
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In the first district John Scammon 
of Exeter and Philip C. Lockwood of 
Manchester were elected delegates and 
in the second district Judge Jesse M. 
Barton of Newport and Alfred Stanley 
of Lincoln. All of the district dele- 
gates as well as the delegates-at-large 
were pledged to Wood. The Republi- 
can delegation that year met at Nashua 
and elected Colonel Knox its chairman 
and at the convention in Chicago the 
vote of the state was passed for Wood 
throughout the long balloting which re- 
sulted in the nomination of Warren G. 
Harding for president. 


The Democratic primary had nine 
candidates for the four positions as 
delegates-at-large, none of whom were 
pledged. The delegates elected were 
Eugene E. Reed, former mayor of 
Manchester, Robert C. Murchie of 
Concord, Major Charles E. Tilton of 
Tilton who was to be the candidate for 
governor at the coming state election, 
and Major James P. Brennan of Peter- 
borough, Democratic leader in the leg- 
islature. The defeated candidates were 
Moise Verrette, mayor of Manchester; 
Charles R. Jameson of Antrim, Albert 
W. Noone of Peterborough who had 
been candidate for governor; William 
H. Berry of Nashua and Lawrence M. 
Connor of Manchester. Three of the 
four district delegates were elected 
pledged to Herbert Hoover for presi- 
dent. They were Gordon Woodbury 
of Bedford, who was assistant secretary 
of the navy; Raymond B. Stevens of 
Landaff and Robert Jackson of Con- 
cord. The Democratic convention 
nominated James M. Cox of Ohio for 
president. No record was kept in this 
state of the women’s vote. 
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The Republicans reelected Mr. Es- 
tabrook national committeeman and at 
the Republican state convention the 
candidates for electors to support Hard- 
ing and Coolidge were Mrs. Alice H. 
Glessner, Arthur E. Childs, George 
N. Towle and Albert J. Precourt. . 


Democratic Delegation 


The Democratic delegation reelected 
Mr. Murchie national committeeman 
and Mr. Reed, chairman of the delega- 
tion. They attended the convention 
at San Francisco in July. The Demo- 
cratic state convention selected as can- 
didates for Cox and Roosevelt electors 
Mrs. Marion D. Jameson, Mrs. Alice S. 
Harriman, Patrick H. Sullivan and 
Henri A. Burque. 

The Socialist party held no primary, 
but supported Eugene V. Debs again as 
candidate for president and Seymour 
Stedman as vice-president. The can- 
didates for electors in this state were 
George C. Brooks, Ralph E. Day, 
George A. Reid and William B. Well- 
man. 

In 1920 the population of the state, 
exclusive of people living in unincorpo- 
rated places was 442,440 and the num- 
ber of legal voters was 191,561. The 
number of votes actually cast was 161,- 
626, and the number cast at the pre- 
ceding presidential election was 89,127. 
The increase in the vote due to wo- 
man’s suffrage was 72,449 or approxi- 
mately 80%. 

The primary election was held Sep- 
tember 7, 1920 and the town of Liver- 
more was the only one of 294 towns 
and wards that failed to cast votes. 
The total Republican vote was 56,742 
and the Democratic vote was 11,287, 
indicating that the increased interest 
among the women was confined largely 
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to. the Republican party. The candi- 
dates for governor on the Republican 
side were Albert O. Brown of Man- 
chester, who was president of the con- 
stitutional convention; Windsor H. 
Goodnow of Keene, a member of Gov- 
ernor Bartlett’s council, and Arthur P. 
Morrill of Concord, president of the 
state senate. The vote resulted as fol- 
lows: Brown 24,588, Goodnow, 18,473, 
Morrill, 9,612 


Senator Moses Reelected 


The candidates for senator were 
George H. Moses of Concord, who had 
been elected at the previous election to 
succeed the late Dr. Gallinger and 
Huntley N. Spaulding of Rochester 
who had been Senator Moses’ opponent 
in the convention two years previous in 
which he was nominated. Senator 
Moses had been opposed to woman’s 
suffrage whereas Mr. Spaulding had fa- 
vored it, and it was expected that the 
women who had campaigned for the 
suffrage amendment would be stoutly 
opposed to the reelection of Senator 
Moses. As the campaign went on, how- 
ever, many anti-suffrage women took 
an unexpected interest in the renomina- 
tion of Senator Moses with the result 
that the woman vote on the whole 
helped rather than injured the senator’s 
cause. The result of the ballot for sen- 
ator was 34,256 for Moses and 18,984 
for Spaulding and the senator’s majori- 
ty was 15,272. 

The Democrats named Major Charles 
E. Tilton of Tilton for governor and 
Raymond B. Stevens of Landaff, for- 
mer Congressman, for United States 
senator. Both of these candidates were 
opposed by Albert W. Noone of Peter- 
borough who did the unusual act of 
running simultaneously for governor 
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and United States senator. Tilton’s 
majority over Noone for governor was 
3,409 and Stevens’ majority for sen- 
ator was 4,885, which represented a 
vote in each case of about three to 
one. 


Congressional Nominations 


Sherman E. Burroughs of Manches- 
ter and Edward H. Wason of Nashua, 
the Republican congressmen, were re- 
nominated without much difficulty. 
The wet and dry issue figured largely 
in this campaign, both of the incumbent 
congressmen being supporters of pro- 
hibition while their opponents leaned 
toward the wet side. Congressman 
Burroughs had a majority over Benja- 
min T. Bartlett of Derry of 12,402 and 
Congressman Wason had a majority 
cver Joseph B. Perley of Enfield of 15,- 
313. 

The Democrats nominated Rose- 
crans W. Pillsbury of Londonderry and 
Charles J. French, mayor of Concord, 
for congressmen. Mr. Pillsbury had 
been a candidate for governor and sen- 
ator in the Republican party, but had 
gone over to the Democratic party dur- 
ing the Wilson administration. Mayor 
French had been a picturesque work- 
ingman’s candidate in several raunici- 
pal campaigns and had also run for 
Congress. He defeated in the primary 
Samuel H. Edes, publisher of a week- 
ly newspaper in Newport, and George 
H. Duncan of Jaffrey, who was a mem- 
ber of the legislature. 

The Republicans nominated for the 
governor’s council State Senator George 
W. Barnes of Lyme, Albert Hislop, 
former mayor of Portsmouth, George 
E. Trudel, who was to be the next ma- 
yor of Manchester, State Senator 
George L. Sadler of Nashua and State 
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Senator Fred S. Roberts of Laconia. 
The Democrats renominated Councilor 
John G. Welpley of Manchester and 
selected new candidates in the other 
districts. 

After the primary the Republican 
state convention met at Concord Sep- 
tember 28, 1920 under the presidency 
of Charles S. Emerson of Milford and 
endorsed Harding and Coolidge as their 
ticket. The first plank in the platform 
congratulated the country on the 
achievement of equal suffrage by a Re- 
publican legislature and promised to 
recognize the women of New Hampshire 
in affairs of state. The platform con- 
tained a strong plank in favor of the en- 
doresment of prohibition. Dwight Hall 
was reelected chairman of the Republi- 
can state committee and Mrs. Susan C. 
Bancroft of Concord was chosen vice 
chairman. Miss Alice Precourt of 
Manchester, a daughter of Albert J. 
Precourt, candidate for presidential 
electcr, was made assistant secretary of 
the state committee. These two wom- 
en were the first to be honored with 
positions on the state committee and 
the executive committee of the Repub- 
lican party was equally divided be- 
tween men and women. 


Democratic State Convention 


The Democratic state convention met 
at Concord September 29 under the 
presidency of Gorddn Woodbury of 
Bedford, assistant secretary of the 
navy. The convention went on record 
in favor of American membership in 
the League of Nations. It congratu- 
lated the enfranchisement of 20,000,000 
women through ratification of the suf- 
frage amendment by the Democratic 
state of Tennessee. The Republican 
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governors of Vermont and Connecticut 
had refused to call their legislatures in- 
to special session, as New Hampshire 
had done, for the purpose of acting on 
this amendment, which gave the Dem- 
ocratic party an opportunity to take 
credit for putting the amendment into 
effect. The party went on record in 
favor of prohibition endorsement, as 
the Republican convention had done, 
and also demanded once more the aboli- 
tion of the governor’s council and a re- 
form of the state senate which would 
permit representation on the basis of 
population instead of wealth. Robert 
Jackson of Concord was elected chair- 
man of the Democratic state com- 
mittee and Mrs. Alice S. Harriman of 
Laconia vice chairman. Several wom- 
en were put on the executive commit- 
tee, including Lillian M. Cohen of 
Portsmouth and Mrs. Dorothy B. Jack- 
son of Concord. 


The election was fought largely on 
the issue of the League of Nations as 
advocated by President Wilson. The 
Republicans attacked the League and, 
on that issue carried the country by the 
largest majority on record. New 
Hampshire which had gone Democratic 
in the two previous presidential elec- 
tions, swung over to the Republican 
ticket by a majority of 31,300. 


Mr. Brown was elected governor by 
30,919 and Senator Moses was reelec- 
ted by 24,134. Congressman Bur- 
roughs was reelected by 14,664 and 
Congressman Wason by 17,344. The 
Republicans elected all the members 
of the governor’s council and a large 
majority in both branches of the legis- 
lature. The women at first opportunity 
had proven a strong support to the 
Republican party. 
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RALPH ADAMS CRAM 


A Distinguished Son of 
New Hampshire 


BY HELEN PHILBROOK PATTEN 





To be represented at all, genius 
should be represented by genius. 
Michael Angelo was safe in the sym- 
pathetic, appreciative hands of Her- 
mann Grimm, Besvwell dealt with Sam- 
uel Johnson with discrimination and re- 
gard, and Browning 
was illumined by 
the adoring sonnets 
of his “little Portu- 
guese”; but when 
the subject of this 
sketch is named no 
one appears to 
match the master 
mind, though a pas- 
sage of scripture 
presents itself to 
one who would rush 
in: “And Uzza put 
forth his hand to 
the ark 


and the anger of the 
Lord was kindled 
against Uzza and he 
smote him there for 
his error.” In other 
words Uzza should have known that 
the ark was fully capable of steadying 
itself. 

Ralph. Adams Cram is a descendant 
of ancient English aristocrats, his line- 
age extending in direct line through 


RALPH ADAMS CRAM 
Architect, Artist and Author. 


twenty-one generations, to an old 
Northumbrian family. The county of 
Northumberland is a part of that an- 
cient kingdom which was the leading 
power in Great Britain during the 
seventh and eighth centuries. These 
generations of an 
honorable name ex- 
tend in_ traceable 
line to about the 
year 1200 A. D. 
Ralph Adams 
Cram brings down 
the honor of this 
notable family to 
the present genera- 
tion. He is an 
architect of inter- 
national distinction, 
whose cathedrals 
and towers, church- 
es and libraries are 
found as marks of 
his genius nearly 
half way round the 
world, from Nova 
Scotia to Honolulu. 
Mr. Cram is also 
an artist and poet by essential nature; 
he is author of at least twenty-five 
books covering subjects of art, archi- 
tecture, sociology and politics, of “lib- 
erty, equality and fraternity;” all spon- 
taneous expressions of a rugged genius 
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with a spiritual fineness of insight 
almost incredible. 

There is no better way to interpret 
Ralph Adams Cram, or rather to allow 
him to interpret himself, than through 
his own thoughts as he pours them out 
through a wide variety of channels. 
Whichever book we may read we feel 
that it is from one who speaks with 
authority; and behind the evidence of 
a master of expression in art and lit- 
erature, is that of the philosopher and 
seer. 

Here, he speaks first through “The 
Decadent,” which is fascinating and 
subtly suggestive; of beautiful form 
without, a rare edition in parchment, 
which embodies all the concentrated 
art of the novelist. “Art,” he says, “‘is 
a result,—and a cause; at once the 
flower of life and the seed of the age 
to come.” 

Again, in the series of books includ- 
ing “The Nemesis of Mediocrity,” “The 
Sins of the Fathers,” “Gold, Frankin- 
cense and Myrrh,” though their content 
seems to call for the word, it cannot 
be said that Mr. Cram exhibited cour- 
age in expressing himself with such 
freedom and power, for his statements 
are so far into the heart of truth that 
they are lifted above that plane where 
courage and fear are accepted oppo- 
sites. The Herodians might have 
spoken to the author of these books 
when they said: “Master, we know that 
thou art true, and teachest the way of 
God in truth, neither carest thou for 
any man; for thou regardest not the 
person of men.” 


The following extracts might well be 
applied to the present day, but were 
particularly applicable during the world 
war and after, at the time the books 
were written, when there was “Lack of 
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real leadership with the attempt to sub- 
stitute destructive and incomplete sys- 
tems,” and “The degeneracy of ideal 
standards into the acceptance of the 
‘sross aggregate’ in place of the human 
scale, its standard of values which re- 
jected the passion for perfection in 
favour of the numerical equivalent.” 

And what can be more lovely than 
this fragment from “The Cherries of 
Ueno,” delicate as a dream, a sweet- 
scented breath of Japan: 


“Here the cherry trees are huge and 
immemorial, gnarled and rugged, but 
clutching sunrise clouds caught by the 
covetous hands of black branches, and 
held dancing and fluttering against 
the misty blue of the sky. Here and 
there a weeping cherry holds down its 
prize of pink vapor, until it almost 
brushes the heads of those who pass 

. A little wind ripples above and 
the air trembles with a snow of pink 
petals swerving and sliding down to 
the carpet of thin fallen blossoms, while 
darting children in scarlet and saffron 
and lavender crow and chatter, catching 
at the rosy flakes with brown fingers.” 

In “Excalbur,” a drama founded up- 
on the Arthurian legends, the whole 
conflict between the forces of Darkness 
and Light is portrayed in these mighty 
passages: 


Morgan. 
Mark me then, 
For like a bloodhound nosing down the 
trail 
I follow thee, Sir Merlin, to the end. 
Merlin. 
With weapon such as this? 
move 
A hand’s breadth from my course for 
fear thereof. 
Thy wit forsakes thee, Morgan, dost thou 
think 
To cope with Merlin? 
might 
The quaking spirits of the Magic Mere 
And hurl them on me, they shall fright 
me not 


I would not 


Marshall iin their 
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Nor let me from my labour. I am he 

That God has made His deputy on earth. 

I.am incarnate will, and I abide 

Forever scathless. Thou art futile craft 

And this thy tool is blind and senseless 
force. 

Shall either match me that am perfect 
will 

Untrammelled, unconditioned? 
gone 

And sink thy deep dishonor in the sea 

Nor sally forth to mock me with the jest 

Of potent hindrance. I am thy lord, 

For I am will and wisdom, and I stand 

Unhampered of thine idle enmity 

Until thy task is ended; until God 

Reigns absolute in England, and the day 

Of righteousness shall lighten on the land. 

My will prevails: content thee with thy 
doom. 


Get thee 


Merlin. 
‘ No earthly king 
Although he holds dominion streight from 
God 
Sits on a steadfast throne unless he learn 
The wisdom that God gives not with a 
crown. 


King Arthur. 
. For I loved thee, sir, 

Ay. e, more > than any man of all the court, 

Yet do I love mine honor over all, 

Save only that of Guenever. Assay! 

Unsheathe thy sword and dress thy heavy 
shield, 

I have no harness; 
helm, 

Armed only with my sword I meet thy 
stroke, 

For righteousness is hauberk to a king. 


ghieldless, void of 


And from the same drama, this, of 


marvelous beauty and delicacy: 


Guenever. 
‘ . Wit ye well, most gertle knight, 
Thy life lies not within my holding hands. 
Sir Launcelot. 
Of thy good grace, I pray thee, reach 
them forth 
Close clasped be’ore my sight. O 
Guenever, 
Within the tender cup of these white 
hands 
That I do worship as the Holy Grail, 
Thou holdest that which is too poor a 
thing 
For me to cast beneath thy slender feet, 
Yet it ig all I have, for tis my heart. 


And to crown all in the sum of life, 
is this: 


“In the lists of life 
Flame-favored Love has ever overthrown 
Sir Wisdom.” 
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This entire drama should be read 
and re-read, not only for its beauty 
and power, but to gather a fuller mean- 
ing of the mystic symbolism which ac- 
companies every page and to touch the 
fire of noble zeal that glowed in those 
chivalrous days. 

And in like manner 
read such books as 
Quest,” “Lectures on Architecture” 
and “Church Building.” Whatever the 
subject one finds the same symbolic 
significance, turning the thought in- 
ward toward the invisible and spiritual; 
and the same strength and beauty of 
literary expression. 

For immortal reasons, universally 
established, the Gothic form of archi- 
tecture only, should be employed as 
«n expression of the “passion of wor- 
ship,—the serving of God.” When it 
is realized that the church, as well as 
the human body, symbolizes that inner 
structure, “an house not made with 
hands,” “the temple of the living God,” 
this attitude is appreciated:— “I for 
one, must hold that Gothic architec- 
ture, as we call it, is greater than a 
structural incident. It is the trumpet 
blast of an awakening world, a procla- 
mation to the four winds of heaven that 
man has found himself, that the years 
of probation are accomplished, the dark 
ages extinguished in the glory of self- 
knowledge; in a word that Christianity 
has triumphed over paganism, and the 
Catholic faith over heresy.” 

Again he says, in “The Gothic 
Quest”’: “ ‘Gothic,’ as we call this great 
manifestation, for lack of a better word, 
is less a method of construction than 
it is a mental attitude, the visualizing 
of a spiritual impulse. Masonry vaults 
explain neither the awful majesty of 
Chartres nor the fretted towers of 


read and re- 
the “Gothic 
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Rouen; concentration of loads and the 
grounding of thrusts never brought in- 
to existence the arcades of the Vene- 
tian palaces or the glimmering ceilings 
of Oxford, Westminster, Windsor and 
Sherborne. Far back of structural ex- 
pedients lay a determining force, a 
driving energy, and the embodiment of 
these, the incarnation, was the so-called 
Gothic art. or, since for the time build- 
ing was the chief of the arts, the favour- 
ed method of artistic expression, Gothic 
architecture. . . It has stood for life 
palpitating with action, for emotional 
richness and complexity, for the ideals 
cf honor, duty, courage, adventure, 
heroism, chivalry; above all for a dom- 
inating and controlling religious sense 
and for the supremacy of an individual 
Church and all that it signified.” 


As the structural lines of a cathedral 
lead to elevation of eye and soul, so 
they also lead, by subtle indications to 
that vital point of interest, the altar; 
that symbol of the inner sanctuary of 
the spirit, the secret place of the Most 
High, where the High Priest and the 
sacred rites exemplify the spiritual ad- 
ventures of the soul. Of the outward 
treatment of this holy of holies Mr. 
Cram speaks in words that carry the 
inner significance: — 


“As the altar is the church, as it is 
the reason for the existence of the won- 
derful fabric that has gradually devel- 
oped into the most exalted and highly 
organized of the buildings of men, so 
it is from an architectural standpoint 
the centre, the climax of the structural 
church. To it all things are tributary; 
and whether you say that the church 
flows from it as from the centre of life, 
or that the visible organism develops 
cell by cell, until it completes itself in 
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that for which it exists, in that which is 
the object of its being, the result is the 
same. The altar stands forth as the 
great dominating energy that controls 
and vitalizes all: it is the soul of the 
marvelous organism that is as nearly 
a living thing as anything man is per- 
mitted to create.” 

Naturally, with Mr. Cram’s know- 
ledge of and feeling for architecture, 
his buildings are those associated with 
religion and learning, being mostly 
churches and college buildings. 


As examples of his masterly art the 
following buildings represent a few of 
these which he has designed. First of 
all is that mighty structure in New 
York, the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine; and many other cathedrals and 
churches found in various cities of our 
country. There are the many buildings 
cf Williams College, Wheaton College, 
Richmond College in Virginia, and the 
Rice Institute in Texas; all the build- 
ings of St. Johns at Newport, and many 
at Princeton University; the Cleveland 
and Radcliffe towers, and the buildings 
at the Military Academy at West Point. 
A church in Nova Scotia, another in 
Honolulu and another in Cuba show 
the universal demand for his work. 


And so, back of all expression in 
drama, poetry, art and achitecture, of 
religion and philosophy, and all human- 
ly divine relations, are the principles 
of beauty and strength and truth. And 
these verities in form, of past and fu- 
ture, are being made manifest at this 
eternal instant. 


Surely New Hampshire and the town 
of Hampton Falls may lift its eyes in 
gratitude to the stars which named it as 
the birth-place of Ralph Adams Cram. 
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POLITICS IN THE STATE 


Noone and Murchie in Fight for Democratic Senatorial Nomination 
—Judge Remick Files as Republican Candidate—Bass and 


Moses Comment on Situation. 





Political action in New Hampshire 
during the latter part of July and the 
first of August speeded up to a high 
intensity as the closing date for Prima- 
ry filings approached. The complete 
list of candidates compiled after the 
final day for filing, August 3rd, revealed 
many interesting contests, several of 
which were not expected a few weeks 
previous. 

The Democrats, who had hitherto 
failed to show any large amount of in- 
terest in the Primary, were suddenly 
aroused from their lethargy and filings 
on the Democratic ticket during the 
closing days were numerous. 


Albert W. Noone, familiarly known 
as “Hi” Noone, let it be known that 
he is still very much in politics by filing 
as a candidate for the Democratic nom- 
ination for United States Senator. He 
had previously announced his intention 
to seek the Democratic nomination for 
vice-president in 1928. Mr. Noone 
stands, or rather floats, on a “wringing 
wet” platform. 


On the final day for filing Major 
Robert C. Murchie of Concord entered 
his name as a candidate for the Senate 
in opposition to Mr. Noone. Major 
Murchie, who is a member of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee, had been 
frequently mentioned as a possible 
standard bearer for the Democrats in 
the senatorial race. He is a veteran 


of the World War and a prominent 
attorney in Concord, 


A contest for the Democratic nom- 
ination for Congressman in the first 
district developed when F. Clyde Keefe 
of Dover, former solicitor of Strafford 
County, announced that he would be a 
candidate. Ferdinand Farley of Man- 
chester, fermer solicitor of Hillsborough 
County, had previously announced that 
he would seek the Democratic nomina- 
tion for this office. 


George H. Duncan of Jaffrey, who 
has served several terms in the State 
Legislature, filed as a candidate for the 
Democratic nomination for Congress- 
man in the second district. Mr. Dun- 
can is also seeking to return to the 
Legislature. 


The biggest surprise in the Republi- 
can ranks came when Judge James W. 
Remick of Concord turned the contest 
for the nomination for United States 
Senator into a three-cornered affair by 
announcing that’ he would be an oppon- 
ent of Senator George H. Moses and 


ex-Gov. Robert P. Bass. It had pre- 
viously been rumored that the judge 
might become the Democratic standard 
bearer, although he had repeatedly 
stated his intention to remain an inde- 
pendent “crusader.” 


Senator George H. Moses welcomed 
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Judge Remick’s entrance into the con- 


test with the following statement: 

“To me the most pleasing feature in the 
announcement of Judge Remick’s candidacy 
for the Senate is its implication of his com- 
plete Republican fellowship. Whatever 
others may have said or thought or done I 
at least have never witheld the recognition 
of his essential Republicanism; and I have 
known that all of his political activities 
were for the advancement of what he 
deemed to be the essentials of Republican- 


~ 


ROBERT C. MURCHIE 
Out for Senatorship 


“T, too, can remember Judge Remick 
fighting for Republicanism when some of 
his opponents were either unborn or in 
pinafores; and no one who recalls the days 
of close contests in New Hampshire can 
ever forget the signal contribution which 
Judge Remick, one of the most brilliant of 
our young Republicans, made to party suc- 
cess. 

“I welcome this new factor in the Sena- 
torial contest because it assures me of hav- 
ing one gentleman at least as an antagonist. 
Furthermore, by his entrance into the Re- 
publican primary Judge Remick has made 
it certain that my other opponent cannot 
use the independent candidacy of Judge 


Remick in the election as a crystallizing 
point for whatever treachery they may 


meditate against the ticket. In other words, 
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Judge Remick kas put it beyond the power 
of Robert P. Bass to give New Hampshire 
another Democratic senator. For this alone 
the Republicans of New Hampshire should 
be grateful to Judge Remick.” 


Ex-Gov. Bass in his statement con- 
cerning the Remick candidacy ex- 
pressed his amusement at Senator 
Moses’ remark concerning “one gentle- 
man at least as an antagonist” and de- 
clared that “the entrance of Judge 
Remick alters in no way the essential 
issues at stake.” 


Mr. Bass’ statement follows: 


“Judge Remick’s entry into the Republi- 
can primary creates a three-cornered con- 
test which Senatcr Moses in a statement to 
the press welcomes. In that statement 
Senator Moses classified me as no gentle- 
man. This amused me. Evidently the 
progress of my campaign is getting on the 
senator’s nerves. I shall not enter into or 
resort to a campaign of personal abuse. 


“The entrance of Judge Remick alters in 
no way the essential issues at stake. I shall 
continue to wage my campaign on those 
issues. Among these are whether Senator 
Moses has, through his official acts and pub- 
lic utterances, truly represented his New 
Hampshire constituents, or whether he has 
represented the point of view of outside in- 
terests. It will be recalled that his cam- 
paign has been largely financed from 
sources outside New Hampshire. 

“Senator Moses has opposed the impor- 
tant Coolidge policies, while I support them. 
Which course of action truly represents the 
convictions of New Hampshire Republi- 
cans? He voted against the 1924 Revenue 
bill, carrying big tax reductions, I approv- 
ing. He opposed the Administration Rail- 
road bill; I am for it. He voted against 
consideration of the measure carrying out 
the president’s recommendations to protect 
the public in the coal situation. I favor 
such action. He opposed the World Court 
and favored Japanese exclusion against the 
president’s ardent expressed wishes, with 
which I sympathize. 


“The Republicans of New Hampshire 
should have an opportunity in the prima- 
ries to uphold the president in the fight he 
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has made to keep faith with the people by 
securing the enactment of these important 
measures which Senator Moses opposed. I 
do not believe that they now desire to re- 
pudiate the Coolidge leadership. I shall be 
glad to leave the decision of that question 
to the rank and file of our parity.” 


Congressman Edward Wason in the 
first district and Congressman Fletcher 
Hale in the second district have no op- 
ponents for 
the Republican 
nomination. 

The filing pe- 
riod closed with 
no changes in 
the gubernato- 
rial situation in 
either party. 
Mayor Eaton D. 
Sargent of 
Nashua is unop- 
posed for the 
Democrat- 
ic nomination 
and the contest 
in the Republi- 
can party is be- 
tween Governor 
John G. Winant 
and Huntley N. 
Spaulding, both 
of whom had 
many months 
previous an- 
nounced their candidacies. 

Republicans were much more active 
in filing for the governor’s council and 
for the state senatorship than were the 
Democrats. The third district is the 
only one in which there is a Democratic 
contest for the governor’s council. - In 
that district there are three candidates, 
John J. Quinn, Thomas J. Conway and 


ALBERT W. NOONE to 


Once Again in a Political Contest. 
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Gustave LaFontaine, all of Manchester. 
More than 70 wemen are candidates 
for office in the Primaries this fall. 
Mrs, Augusta Pillsbury, wife of sec- 
retary of state Hobart Pillsbury, is a 
double candidate. She is seeking re- 
election to the State Legislature and 
election to the office of commissioner 
in Hillsborough County. 
With the Pri- 
mary only a few 
| weeks away, 
| signs of increas- 
| ing political ac- 
tivity have be- 
come evident 
throughout the 
state. Some 
early rallies 
were held dur- 
ing the latter 
part of July and 
many posters 
urging the elec- 
tion of particu- 
lar candidates 
have already 
been tacked up 
along the high- 
ways. News- 
papers are be- 
ing used freely 
reach the 
voters and ad- 
vertisements for each of the candidates 
for high office have already appeared 
in all daily and weekly newspapers of 
the state, except those which have 
denied Candidate Bass the use of their 
advertising columns—a practice which 
is new in this state. 
The 1926 Primary contest prom- 
ises to be one of unusual interest to the 
voters of the state. 
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BETTER JERSEYS 


Members of New Hampshire Jersey 
Cattle Club Hold Annual Meeting 





The New Hampshire Jersey Cattle 
Club, which was formed last year at a 
meeting on the farm of Miss Mary L. 
Ware in West Rindge, held its annual 
meeting on August 6th at the farm of 
Nathan F. Stearns in Lebanon. An 
attendance of 150 Jersey breeders and 
their wives and children showed that 
the club is firmly established as one of 
the agricultural organizations in the 
state. 

Ex-Gov. Robert P. Bass of Peterbor- 
ough was again chosen president at the 
business session. Other cfficers elected 
include: A. F. Pierce, Winchester, 
vice-president; George L. Waugh of the 
University of New Hampshire, secreta- 
ry; Carl B. Chellis, Claremont, trezs- 
urer; H. Styles Bridges, Concord, pub- 
licity secretary. 

George M. Putnam of Contoocook 
and Prof. J. C. McNutt of the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire were chosen to 
serve on the executive committee with 
the officers. The following d'rectors- 
at-large were elected: Roy D. Hunt- 
er, Claremont; H. J. Matavia. Lyme; 
E. S. Colprit, Dover, and N. F. Stearns, 
Lebanon. 

Two judging contests one for boys 
and girls and the other for members of 
the club and their wives, attracted 
many entries and furnished an opnor- 
tunity for those present to test their 
ability in judging cattle. 

In the first contest, Laban P. Todd cf 


New Boston won a free trip to the 
Eastern States Exposition and Fred 
Johnson of Kelleyville earned a trip to 
Camp Carlisle at Durham. The prizes 
were offered by Miss Mary L. Ware. 


Prof. J. C. McNutt won the second 
contest, but withdrew in favor of A. F. 
Peirce and W. R. Pratt, who were tied 
for second place. A flip of a coin gave 
Mr. Pratt first prize, a copy of “Feeds 
and Feeding,” and Mr. Peirce presen- 
ted his second prize, a set of milk 
scales, to Mr. Pratt also. The prizes 
were contributed by Mr. Bass. 


Professor McNutt gave an interest- 
ing account of his trip to the Isle of 
Jersey and Robert W. Eno, field agent 
for the American Jersey Cattle Club, 
told what Jersey Clubs were doing to- 
ward improving Jersey herds. 


Suggestions for a future policy for 
the club were made in an address by 
President Bass. 

At the close of the meeting A. B. 
Hough of Lebanon was presented the 
Granite State Dairymen’s Association 
loving cup as winner of fourth place in 
the state cow production contest. It 
was announced that President Bass had 
offered a silver loving cup for next 
year, to be awarded to the owner of the 
Jersey cow making the most butterfat 
fer the year. The cup has to be won 
three times in succession to be perma- 
nently owned. 
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FIGHTING THE ‘BRITCHES 


Glimpses of the Life of a 


Revolutionary Soldier 


as Given in an Old Orderly ‘Book 
BY ELWIN L. PAGE 





Among the family heirlooms treas- 
ured in Concord is an orderly book 
whose first page bears the inscription 
“For Capt. Daniel Livermores Com- 
pany in the 3d. Battallion of New- 
hampshire forces Commanded by Colo. 
Alexander Scammell Esqr—and adjt. 
Genl. to the United army of North 
america.” It is dated at “Orange 
Town Near North River in the State 
of Newjersey. Sept. 25th 1780—”. 


The first daily entry is “HeadQrs. 
orringtown oct. Ist. 1780”, and names 
as “officers for Duty Tomorrow: Bre- 
dadear Genl. Glover, Colo. Cilly, Lt 
Colo. Dearborn, Major Heerwood, 
Major of Br Pettingill.” Here is a 
sprinkling of New Hampshire notables 
sufficient to arrest attention, and a 
scarcely less intriguing originality of 
spelling which never loses interest as 
page after page is turned. 

Without further introduction the lit- 
tle book at once unfolds one of the 
mest familiar of the romantic tales of 
the Revolution. Almost word for word 
it is the official story which was spread 
upon the records now preserved in 
Washington. How did it get into the 
orderly book? It could hardly have 
been copied from the original record, 
for the quaint spelling of this orderly 
book is far from the generally correct 
script of the original. However indi- 
vidual a speller the writer of the little 


book, he would hardly have copied the 
record in this form. Was he present 
when the judgment was delivered in 
court, and was the judgment read so 
slowly and solemnly that every word 
was written as spoken, although 
adorned by the quaint spelling of the 
amanuensis? Possibly, but nobody 
knows. In any case, here is the rec- 
ord that appears in Captain Livermore’s 
little book under date of October 1, 
1780: 


The Bord of Genl. officers apoint- 
ed to Excamen into the Case of Ma- 
jor Andre have Reported first that 
he Cam cn Shore from the Vulter 
Sloup cf war in the Night of the 21st 
of Sept. Last on <n intervoue with 
Genl. Arnold in a Privet and Sickrt 
maner 2do. that he Changed his Dress 
within our Liens and under a fan- 
igd Nam and in a disgised habb Past 
our Works at Stonny and Verp- 
planks Points the Eve’ng of ‘22d of 
Sept. Last and was taken on the 
Eve’ng Moring of the 23d of Sept. 
Last at Tarry town in a disgised hab- 
bet Being than on his way to New 
York and whan taken he had in his 
Possion Severl papers which Contand 
in tham intiligence for the annamy 

The Bord having Meturrly Con- 
cederd thes Facts Do allso Report 
to his Exclence Generl Washington 
that Major Andre Ad Generl to the 
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Britches army—oaut to be Conced- 
red as a spay from the anamy and 
that agriebel to the Law and youseg 
of Nations it is thar opion that he 
out to Sufer Death the Commander 
in Cheff Drects the Excecoustion of 
the above Sentance in the youshel 
way this after Noun at Five oclock 
Porsisely. 

One may laugh at the “Britches 
army,” although the little “United ar- 
my of North america” had scant cause 
to hold its original in derision. But 
one may not be other than solemn in 
reading this tragic order, naively 
spelled though it be. Incidentally this 


phonetic spelling has its own value in 
pointing the peculiar intonations of the 
common speech of the time. 

There follow in the little book the 
orders for the march of the army to 
West Point and for the protection of 


that post from the attack which the 
British were expected to make upon it 
after the treason of Arnold. But the 
patriot army did not find any fighting 
there, and busy as they were at garrison 
duty, there was too much leisure for the 
irresponsible spirit of men in arms not 
to make itself manifest. “Living upon 
the country” is not peculiar to invading 
armies; carefree boys would as soon 
raid a neighbor’s orchard as one across 
the frontier. And so it happened that 
General Greene had to reprimand his 
unruly boys. His orders are thus giv- 
en in the little book, under date of Oc- 
tober 12, 1780: 

The Genl. is Exceidingly Morti- 
fyed at the Complaints Mad by the 
Inhabitans against the trops of the 
Garrison Insult and Violence offerd 
to thare parsons and Depredations 
Commited upon thare propertys it is 
Deffuclt to account for Such Enormi- 
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ties from those who have heartofore 
ben remarkable for thare patience 
Moderation and good Conduct under 
every Species of Suffrings the Vil- 
lins have had the Emperdence to 
plead in justification of thare Con- 
duct a Licence from thar officers but 
the genl. perswaids himselfe that 
this is imposiable however if ther 
Should have ben any so inatantive 
to the rights of Citizens as well as 
reguardless of the reputation of the 
trops as to geve such permits they be 
assured thar Conduct will be receved 
with the utmost Indignation and re- 
sentment. The Genl. takes this op- 
pertunity to informe the Trops that 
he Sincearly Laments thar Sufring 
from the Scanty Supplies of Provi- 
sion and assures tham that Evry 
posiable exartions is Maken for thar 
releif—he therefore wishes tham to 
Submit to unavoidable Mesfortions 
with that Magnaminaty which has 
Dignified thar Conduct so much up- 
on former accasions under simelar 
Circumstances—To prevent the un- 
princeapled part of the Garreson 
from Stealing out into the Country 
and repeating the abuses Complained 
off. the Rolls are to be Invvaribaly 
Calld. Three times every Day (viz)— 
at 6 in the Morning whan Trops will 
beat at one in the afternoon and at 
retret Beating the Inhabitants are or- 
derd to apprehend every Solder tak- 
en without the Garrison unless he 
Showes a pass from Som one of the 
proper officers appointed to geve it. 
Later General Heath, who succeeded 
General Greene as commander at West 
Point, issued orders against the de- 
struction of property, which indicates 
that Greene’s manly and moderate or- 
der was not as effective as could be de- 
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sired. Something of the disciplinary 
difficulties imposed by the individualis- 
tic spirit of independence are thus ev- 
ident, as well as the sufferings which 
were required of the army by a pover- 
ty-stricken and none too united people. 
So difficult did the situation become 
that orders appear under date of Octo- 
ber 30, 1780, providing that “for the 
future every Non-Commissioned officer 
or Soldier found absent from the reg- 
iment More than Halfe a mile Dis- 
teance without a proper pass from the 
Commanding officer of the regt. shall 
receve fifty Laches without Tryal by 
Court Martal if a Drumer or a fifer or 
Privet and if a Serjt. or a Copl. be for 
the first offence reduced to the Ranks. 
and any one having obtained a pass to 
go into the Country being Convinced 
of takening any one article from the 
Inhabitance without Leave May de- 
pend on the severest Punishment.” 


But when there were supplies, the 
soldiers were not denied. On October 
4, 1780, “the Commisary will Issue one 
jill of Rum to Each Non Commisioned 
officer and solder this afternoon.” 
Three days later the same liquid ration 
was served. But these rations were 
not the only sources of supply, for on 
October 26 it was ordered that “the of- 
ficers of the Day will pleace to inquier 
and Make report of the Number of 
Sutlers Selling Liquers at this Post 
Specifying Such as are Licenced and 
Such as are Not and by whom they for- 
maly ware Licenced.” Extra allow- 
ances of rum were made in extremely 
cold weather. Wood was scarce. 

Some little fun was had now and 
then during the time when the winter 
quarters were being laboriously pre- 
pared. It was found necessary to di- 
rect that ““No fiere works of anay kind 
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are to be Exhibited or played off or 
guns fired over the Magazens tores 
Barracks or Houses in Fish Kill.” 
There was rejoicing also when news 
arrived of the victory over the “Brit- 
ches troops” at “King Mounting” in 
North Carolina, and “the officers of the 
Army are to be Furnished with two ra- 
tions pr Day untill further orders.” 


The contrast of successive orders is 
sometimes amusing. As thus: “Whan- 
ever thare is occasion to Make Men- 
tion of the Fort at West Point either in 
Writen or verbal reports or in conver- 
sation it is to be expressed by the 
Name of Fort Clinton and Neaver by 
the Name of Arnold the Trator—Sev- 
erl Wooden Necessary Houses are to 
be Jugs and the Troops Injoined to use 
tham if this is Not attinded to the Gar- 
rison will soon become Noissom. and 
Consequently Sickly.”. Then, after 
mentioning necessary attention to pro- 
visions and water, “the Comfort and 
Convenience of the Garrison will be 
Much promoted by a plentiful supply 
of vegitables—porltery small Meets 
Cyder, Beer &c”, and the Neighbour- 
ing Inhabitants were invited to furnish 
such and have free access for the pur- 
pose so long as they did not interrupt 
the public business. 

Courts-martial take up a large part 
of the book. Men were tried for all 
sorts of offences, from insulting or 
striking officers to conspiracy to spike 
the cannon in the fort and desert to 
the enemy. The results were various. 
In some few cases the prisoners were 
discharged with honor, but more com- 
monly they were found guilty and pun- 
ished. The least penalty was a repri- 
mand in the general orders. A com- 
mon penalty was the administration of 
thirty-five to one hundred lashes on the 
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“Bear” or naked back of the offender, 
usually at the “head of the regiment.” 
One negro soldier, repeatedly punished 
for cowardice in action, was finally 
judged to be worthless and was sen- 
tenced to run the gauntlet and to be 
drummed out of the army. Another 
culprit was treated to the old-fashioned 
symbolic hanging, set in the stocks with 
a halter about his neck, a butt for the 
sneers of the army. 

Desertion was not infrequent, and 
during the winter there was a mutiny 
which seems to have grown out of the 
dissatisfaction natural to men suffering 
from the privations which Congress 
failed to relieve. In spite of general 
orders appealing to soldiers contending 
“against everything hatfull and degra- 
ding in slavery”, the men were but hu- 
man after all. But the bulk of the ar- 
my were faithful, even to marches 
through almost impassable snow to put 
down the mutineers. For the most se- 
rious offenses the punishment was hang- 
ing, and the whole army was mustered 
before the gallows as witnesses. Gen- 
eral orders in such cases at times went 
into particulars as to coffins. The ex- 
treme penalty was so executed that no- 
body was left to imagine any detail. 
War was always hellish even when 
there was no fighting, and discipline 
was ever the most serious problem when 
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‘snows were deep and food and clothing 
scanty. 

After November 1 the entries in the 
book become fragmentary. They end 
abruptly on April 1, 1781. Neverthe- 
less, from these pages one can almost 
reconstruct army life in all its details 
except for active fighting, of which 
there is none. We have the daily 
routine—officers of the day, parole and 
passwords, the hieroglyphs of guard 
mount, orders for picket duty. Count- 
ersigns are commonly unimaginative, 
such as “Schuyler, Saratoga”; it must 
have been a reader of uncommon curi- 
osity who suggested “Toby, Trim.” 

We see the dispositions of the troops 
on the march, in making and breaking 
camp and settling down to garrison 
duty. The regulation of the “tantes” 
(this has nothing to do with French 
relatives, but with canvas shelters) and 
the adjustment of chimneys thereto; 
the assignment to barracks; the pro- 
vision of forage, fuel, food, water, 
clothing—all are covered in more or 
less detail. In midwinter we _ see 
worked out a thorough reorganization 
of the troops. Such, with the ever- 
present question of discipline and de- 
sertion, are the subjects of the orders 
which disclose much of the life of the 


Revolutionary soldier in winter quar- 
ters. 





The number of children employed in industry in New Hampshire is small, 
according to statistics of the New Hampshire State Board of Education. Last 


year 898 certificates were granted to children to work in industrial plants. Of 
these 382 were for part time only. 


Manchester had the largest number of children engaged in industrial work 


with a total of 125 employed full-time. 


The figures for other cities follow: 


Concord, 39; Portsmouth, 33; Nashua, 26; Laconia, 20; Rochester, 17; 
Franklin, 15; Keene, 13; Somersworth; 13; Dover, 12; Berlin, 4. 
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PROFIT IN SHEEP 


An Interview with Sydney Williams, Who Has Been 
Raising Sheep on His Farm in Peterborough 
for Fifteen Years 





“Can a flock of sheep in New Hamp- 
shire be made to pay?” 

“That depends,” says Mr. Sydney 
Williams of Peterborough. “It de- 
pends on so many factors that it is 


Mr. Williams’ knowledge of sheep 
raising is based on practical experience 
with his own fine flock at Peterborough. 
Fifteen years ago, as a foundation 
flock, he imported five ewes and one 





RAMS GRAZING ON THE WILLIAMS FARM. 


Mr. Williams has one of the finest flocks of Registered Shropshires in this section 
of the country. 


quite impossible to give a general an- 
swer to cover all cases. But these fac- 
tors in any individual case are reason- 
ably easy to calculate,” he added. “It 
isn’t necessary for a farmer to go blind- 
ly into the business of raising sheep. 
He can figure out pretty well in 
advance whether, under the conditions 
existing on his farm, a flock of sheep 
will be an asset or a liability.” 


ram. Each year he has sold the rams 
for breeding and kept the ewes, so that 
now his flock has grown to number 
about fifty sheep. Each year the repu- 
tation of the Registered Shropshire 
Rams bred on the Williams farm in- 
creases, not only in New England but 
throughout the entire country. 

“Tt is obvious,” said Mr. Williams 
to a representative of the Granite 
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Monthly, “ that my farm, which raises 
pure bred stock only, which sells only 
rams for breeding, never lambs to the 
butcher, is not in all ways typical. 
Even our income figures differently: it 
includes the sale of rams at from $25 
to $100 each, plus the sale of wool. 
According to the market, we get from 
$4 to $7 apiece for the fleeces, which 
is somewhat higher than the average 
farmer gets for the fleece of grade ewes. 
But after all, the problems we meet at 
the Williams farm, our discourage- 
ments and disappointments are not far 
different from those which come to any 
farmer with any flock. 

“What you want, I suppose, is some 
kind of idea of what the average farm- 
er, who has a grade flock, who sells the 
lambs to the butcher and the fleeces to 
the wool market, can expect to get out 
of his flock. Well, let’s figure it out. 


“Tt is not a hard problem—in theory 
at least. Each lamb sold to the butcher 
will bring from $10 to $12. So many 
ewes have twins at lambing time that 
it is fair to average one and one-half 
lambs for each ewe. A grade ewe will 
shear about $3 to $5 worth of wool. 
The total income from each ewe, there- 
fore, is the value of one and one-half 
lambs, plus a fleece of wool, or from 
$18 to $23. Against this has to be 
charged the cost of wintering the ewe. 
Some figure that as low as five dollars. 
And here is where the individual cir- 
cumstances begin to operate. A farmer 
who has good hay land and especially 
good land for raising clover and alfal- 
fa is at an advantage, for if he can feed 
his flock on alfalfa or clover hay in 
winter, he can carry them through with 
little or no grain except in lambing 
time. 
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“This is all barring accidents, of 
course. And—also of course,—there 
is not a farmer in the state who will 
not nod his head knowingly and say 
wisely, — ‘Yes, barring accidents, 
There are accidents, plenty of them, 
and we shall speak of them in due time. 

“But first let me call your attention 
to one more bright spot in the picture, 
the comparatively small amount of care 
required by a flock of sheep, that is the 
comparatively low labor cost of raising 
them. The only time a flock of sheep 
needs much attention is at lambing 
time. Fortunately enough that is the 
slackest season of the year for farm 
work in general. It is just after the 
season for cutting cord wood and just 
before the season when cultivating 
must begin. The rest of the year the 
flock looks out for itself. This means 
that a farmer can put in sheep as a 
side-line without figuring additional 
labor costs. On the contrary he will 
put himself in a position to use the 
labor he regularly employs in a more 
efficient, economical way. 

“All that sounds pretty bright. Now 
for the other side. The first great ob- 
jection to sheep raising is dogs, as any 
one will tell you. A man who plans to 
keep sheep should see to it that his 
pastures are reasonably well fenced. 
But he should not stop there. One 
might just as well admit at the outset 
that dog-proof fences, if they exist at 
all, are procurable only at such an ex- 
pense as to put them beyond the reach 
of the average farmer. 

“Even in a fenced field sheep should 
not be left in isolated pasture. To do 
so invites trouble. One of two things 
should be done. Either the flock 
should be watched all the time—a 
young boy might be employed in this 
way or a man working near the pas- 
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ture, cutting wood or doing other 
kind of work about the place is 
sufficiently good protection—or the 
sheep should be kept within easy access 
of some shelter—a barn or shed— 
where they can retreat if danger threat- 
ens. A man who takes these precau- 
tions will have little trouble with dogs. 

“But there is a worse enemy to sheep 
than dogs, though you hear less about 
it. That enemy is an internal para- 
site, and until very recently farmers 
have been almost helpless to save a 
flock afflicted with the malady caused 
by this parasite. The disease mani- 


fests itself in many ways with varied 
symptoms, but in general when a flock 
is not in good condition the chances 
are that the parasite is at work. . With- 
in the past year or so, however, the way 
of dealing with the parasite has been 
discovered and that means a big step 


forward in sheep raising, for it de- 
creases the percentage of loss to the 
farmer. 

The Connecticut Agricultural Col- 
lege at Storrs, Connecticut, has perfec- 
ted an iodine treatment which they 
are glad to explain fully on request, 
with no charge for the information. 
The treatment costs a small fraction of 
a cent a dose. It takes only about 
one minute per sheep to administer. 
And where it is used the disease caused 
by the parasite can be absolutely era- 
dicated. 


‘So much for the present situation 
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and the pros and cons of the matter of 
sheep farming. And for the future? 
There are many hopeful signs. To me 
the most significant movement is the 
movement toward cooperation among 
farmers with small flocks. In some 
communities a shearing machine is 
jointly owned by a group of farmers 
and the shearing and méirketing of 
wool is accomplished by cooperative 
effort. In some communities efforts 
are made to interest children by the 
formation of Lamb Clubs. 

“Sometimes a group of farmers will 
club together for the purchase of a 
good ram, thereby greatly enhancing 
the value of the lambs produced. And 
perhaps the most encouraging thing of 
all is the formation of Sheep Breeders 
Associations.. People are beginning to 
realize that in many ways the East has 
advantages over the West as a sheep- 
raising country. Land is cheaper, and 
pastures are bettter because of the 
moister, cooler climate. The interest 
in sheep-raising through the east is de- 
cidedly increasing. 

“T do not know whether sheep-ranch- 
ing—the raising of sheep as the prin- 
cipal business of a farm—will ever suc- 
ceed here in New Hampshire. But I 
do believe that more and more farm- 
ers will find it feasible to keep small 
flocks as a supplementary source of in- 
come. And I believe those flocks will 
pay their owners well.” 





1. The New Hampshire She2p Breeders’ 
Association, of which W. F. Robbins of 
West Rindge is president and E. G. Ritzman 
of the New Hampshire Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station at Durham is secretary, was 
founded in 1915 fer the purpose of promot- 
ing and protecting the interests of the 
sheep industry in New Hampshire. 

Sheep raising ten years ago was at low 
ebb in the state and the work of the Asso- 
giation in encouraging farmers to use for 


grazing the non-tillable lands which are so 
large a part of our hill farms is to be great- 
ly commended. Interest in sheep raising 
has imcreased steadily since the association 
began its work unti. now there are no less 
than nine hundred sheep owners in the 
state. 

The newest project of the organization is 
the forming of boys’ and girls’ sheep clubs. 
In this new work, the University of New 
Hampshire will take a leading part. 
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JOE ENGLISH 


The Seventh of a Series of Legends 
of New Hampshire 


BY EARL NEWTON 





In the southern edge of the town of 
New Boston the forces of nature 
through the lapse of ages have raised 
aloft a beautiful mountain called Joe 
English Hill. When a landmark of 
such huge dimensions carries the name 
ence belonging to man through two cen- 
turies there must be some valid rea- 


son. 
This part of the state has its history 
dating well back into the days when 


the roving tribes of Redskins ruled the 
forests. When Dracut and Dunstable 
were frontier towns and the English 
settlers were very cautiously pushing 
westward from the valley of the Merri- 
mack, 2 friendly Indian was a valuable 
assistance and his value was enhanced 
because it was difficult to find a guide 
among them who could be trusted. 

This is not surprising when we re- 
call that to despise a traitor is an in- 
herent human trait, from the wildest 
savage up to the highest type of civili- 
zation. If an Indian decided to be 
friendly to the Whites he must bid fare- 
well forever to his race. 
cept a hatred unto death, for his for- 
mer friends would prefer to torture and 
spill his blood to that of any other nat- 
utal enemy. Such a man was Joe Eng- 
lish, who was not English at all, but 
who got this name because he was an 
Indian traitorous to his race but faith- 
ful to the English. 


He must ac-. 


Joe English was crafty in the ex- 
treme. He knew the country and the 
mountains and hence was aware of all 
possible hiding places. It was believed 
by some that he could vanish at will on 
the approach of an enemy. Some of 
his exploits seem almost supernatural. 

The legend of the mountain is based 
on an incident said to have occurred, 
according to the tavern tales of the 
succeeding stage-coach years, about 
1700. Joe English had guided some 
white scouts up the Piscataquog stream 
and was wandering unarmed when he 
was surprised by a band of Namo- 
skeags. He started his flight up the 
mountain, taking care not to get out of 
sight of his pursuers. They knew he 
was more fleet of foot than they and be- 
lieved that some good reason permitted 
them to gain on the traitor as they ap- 
proached the long ridge which forms 
the summit from North to South. It 
seemed that they were soon to be able 
tc tear him limb from limb as they saw 
him run toward the precipitous shelf of 
rock which forms the south end. 

Suddenly he dropped from sight pre- 
cisely as if he had fallen and with a 
wild whoop they rushed forward to 
seize his body. But the pursuers had 
reckoned without the cunning wits of 
Joe English. He had lead them over 
circuitous routes until he came to the 
trap at nightfall; when even the Red- 
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skin could see but indistinctly. He 
dropped to the one protruding rock 
close to the edge of the same precipice 
which can be seen today for miles 
around, and calmly watched the forms 
of the whooping Redskins leap over the 
cliff into the darkness and dash them- 
selves on the rocks below. 

Colorful careers usually come to a 
tragic end. About 1706 Joe English 
was taken with three or four Whites 
whom he was escorting through the 
forest near Amoskeag Falls. The 
Whites escaped because the Indians all 
went after Joe. As he ran a bullet 
broke his arm and made him drop his 
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gun. Another soon felled him and af- 
ter torture he was buried in an un- 
known spot near the falls. 

A gun known to have been his was 
found in a hollow tree in New Boston, 
over a hundred years ago, on the Coch- 
con estate. It remained in the house 
of a descendant by the same name un- 
til about ten years ago when it was de- 
stroyed with the old house by ire. 

The story was a favorite one in the 
old taverns on the straight road which 
can still be followed and easily traced 
on maps running through the middle of 
Francestown, on the Boston-Windsor 
stage line. 





The Dawn of Eden 


BY RICHMOND LATTIMORE 


So, all the air was whispering, and the night 


Moved on strange feet across an opal sky. 


The drowsy trees awakened with a cry 

And stretched despairing hands up to the light 
Of a new birth. Dark things, subdued by fright 
Ran quietly. Earth shivered with a sigh 

And panted, and looked upward where on high 
The dropping clouds fell slowly out of sight. 


And here had come among them something small 


That crawled beneath the purple shadows, groping, 
And all things shuddered at the sight of man. 

The creature, blinking, watched the old world pall, 
And trembled as he saw, with eyes half-hoping, 


Futurity spread open like a fan. 
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‘‘FIRING’’ THE VOTER 


New Hampshire is in the midst of 
another primary campaign. And in 
this particular primary contest some of 
the candidates for political office are 
endeavoring to make the primary law 
itself an issue. The voters are being 
asked to give up the privilege which 
they now possess of nominating their 
own candidates for political office by 
electing to the Legis!ature men who will 
secure the repeal of the primary law. 


Discussion of the present law regu- 
lating the nomination of candidates for 
political office is a good thing. It will 
undoubtedly result in a more intelligent 
understanding by the voters of the 
state of the merits and weaknesses of 
the primary law. 


And the discussion itself points to 
one of the great merits of the primary 
system—its effect in arousing interest 
in political issues and in acquainting 
the voters with the arguments for and 
against specific state and national poli- 
cies. 


Many students of our government 
have decried the lack of interest which 
the average citizen shows in politics. 
President Coolidge in an address given 
a few weeks ago pleaded for a reawak- 
ening of public interest in the affairs of 
government. 

In spite of the fact that a large per- 
centage of the voters fail to cast their 
ballots in primary contests, the primary 
system does arouse the interest of a 
large number of voters in political prob- 
lems because they realize that respon- 
sibility for the choice of candidates to 
represent their party rests with them. 
The necessity. for making a_ choice 
between candidates with opposite views 
on political issues does result in a clear- 
er understanding of these issues by the 
average voter. 


Removal of the present responsibili- 
ties which the voters have in the selec- 
tion of party standard bearers by plac- 
ing it on a small group under the con- 
vention system would mean an even 
greater slump in the average voter’s 
interest in politics. No one is as inter- 
ested in the other fellow’s job as his 
own. The primary gives the job of 
choosing party candidates to the voter. 
The convention system would “fire” 
him. 

Before scrapping the primary system 
it would be well to consider the effect 
a change would have on the voter and 
his interest in politics, The fact that 
the primary does stimulate interest in 
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politics and results in a more intelligent 
public opinion is one of the many argu- 
ments in favor of the present law which 
cannot be treated lightly by its oppon- 
ents. 





Jane Tappan Reed, author of “That 
Letter F,” which appears in this issue, 
is a new contributor to the Granite 
Monthly. Her home is in Manchester, 
N.H. She has recently returned from 
a year’s stay in Europe and is devoting 
considerable of her time to writing fic- 
tion. Other short stories by Miss 
Reed will appear in later issues. 





A NEEDLESS TOLL 


The danger of death from automo- 
biles is a comparatively new one, but 
there is another form of accidental 
death, nearly as old as man himself, 
which continues to take its heavy toll 
of lives. In New Hampshire during 
July thirteen persons were drowned in 
the rivers and lakes of the state, more 
lives than ‘were claimed by automobiles 
during the same period. 


The victims, as usual, were children 
and young people. Two youths, one 
16 and the other 17, were drowned 
when their canoe capsized on Lake 
Gloriette at Dixville Notch. The others 
were overcome while bathing. 


New Hampshire, or any state, for 
that matter, can ill afford to lose thir- 
teen promising young lives in a single 
month. The majority of fatal water 
accidents could be avoided. Instruc- 
tion given to swimmers will often en- 
able them to save themselves when in 
a precarious situation. Boats and life 
lines, placed where they will be avail- 
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able in case of need, can be used to 
advantage in rescuing struggling bath- 
ers. And probably the best insurance 
against drowning accidents is the pres- 
ence of at least one trained life guard 
at every bathing place. 

The municipal swimming pools 
which several New Hampshire cities 
and towns possess are described in an 
article in this issue of the Granite 
Monthly. Serious accidents in pools 
such as these are rare because every 
precaution is taken to guard against 
them. To be sure, a municipal bath- 
ing place costs money, but isn’t it worth 
money, a good deal of money, for a 
community to know that it has taken 
reasonable precautions against the oc- 
curence of tragedies such as_ those 
which happened in eleven New Hamp- 
shire cities and towns this past month? 

A municipal bathing place is a good 
investment. Its dividends in health and 
enjoyment are large. And it pays its 
dividends without involving the risk of 
taking human lives. 





Readers of the Granite Monthly who 
are interested in lineage will find enter- 
taining reading in The Genealogical 
Magazine of New Jersey, a quarterly 
published by the New Jersey Genea- 
logical Society. Samuel Copp Worthen, 
a frequent contributor to the Granite 
Monthly, is one of the editors of the 
magazine, and he is president of the 
society which publishes ‘it. 


“Student-Proof Graves,” the story of 
an old house in Plymouth, is an his- 
torical article by Emma M, Foss which 
every reader will find interesting. It 
is only one of many features which will 
appear in the September issue. 
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by Olever Jenkens 





ALDOUS HUXLEY is called the most 
learned man in all England, or some- 
thing of the sort. That is a matter for 
others more informed on the subject 
than we to decide. For our own part, 
however, without hesitation and ready 
to stick by our guns, we feel that Mr. 
Huxley is the most interesting novelist 
in contemporary British literature. 

British novelists, in our opinion, are 
on the whole vastly over-estimated. 
We wouldn’t give one Hergesheimer or 
Tarkington for the flock of them, ex- 
cepting always of course, Mr. Aldous 
Huxley. 

Huxley is a master of subtle charac- 
terization, an ace of wit and epigram, 
a lord of style and a prince of story- 
tellers. In his latest work, Two Or 
Three Graces, (Doran) he presents 
four stories, one, the title piece, being 
of short novel length; the others fall 
under the classification of short stories. 

In Two Or Three Graces, Huxley 
writes of bores. In addition to the 
several boorish characters of male 
species, there is also the woman who 
is as enchanting as Iris of the Green 
Hat with none of her foolishness. And 
there is a young man, prone to drama- 
tize every situation, who recalls vividly 
the personality of Lord Byron. It is a 
book, in brief, for an Octeber twilight, 
when the smell of crisp, burning leaves 
floats through the open casements, and 
an air of futility haunts the senses. 


SPEAKING OF casements, it occurs 
to us that some of our readers may oc- 
casionally care to delve into poetry. 
If you do not care for poetry and your 
appreciation ends with Evangeline, skip 
this. Otherwise, you are free to follow 
us beyond the casements opening on 
“faery lands forlorn” of modern French 
poetry. 


Richard Cloudesley Savage, a young 
British gentleman who has attainments 
as a scholar and a poet, has translated 
representative poems from the French 
of fifty important poets of the last cen- 
tury and gathered them into a volume, 
Casements, (E. P. Dutton). There are, 
for instance, poems by Alphonse Dau- 
det, Roget de Lisle, Charles Baudelaire, 
a famous trio if ever there was one, 
and through the years to Paul Fort and 
Paul Valery. Valery, only recently, 
was taken into the French academy. 


This is the first time, so far as we 
know, that a real effort has been made 
to present to the English-reading public 
a few gems of French poetry. The 
poems in general are of beautiful qual- 
ity, sparkling appetizers for a more 
filling draught. Now that Mr. Savage 
has given us a suggestion, why not a 
similar volume confined to the pres- 
ent-day poets only, including the best 
of the vorticists, symbolists, dadaists 
along with the more sensible group? 
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In Old New Hampshire 


BY MARION HENDRICK RAY 





Bright, murmuring rivers, fringed with trees, 
Wind-dimpled, dance on in the breeze, 
Through green fields, towards the distant seas 
In old New Hampshire. 


White hamlets nestle by a hill 

In quiet valleys, hushed and still, 
Save for the saw of singing mill, 
In old New Hampshire. 


From winding highways, rich with shade, 
Unending vistas form and fade, 

As fair as land God ever made 

Is old New Hampshire. 


Blue lakes seem bits of down-dropped sky, 
Shy flowers with rarest colors vie 

Beneath tall pines that sway and sigh 

In old New Hampshire. 


Blue domes that tower into the blue, 
Capped with a fluffy cloud or two,— 
Through all of life they call to you 
From old New Hampshire. 


More prone to action than to talk, 
As staunch and firm as granite rock 
Stands the unyielding native stock 
Of old New Hampshire. 


Perfected in each rugged tine 
Against the sky is hung His sign — 
God forms man in a mold divine 
In old New Hampshire. 
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Current Opinion 


CLIPPINGS FROM THE PRESS 





TWO LESSONS 


The highly successful tour of the na- 
tional press visitors to New Hampshire 
has undoubtedly produced two results, 
one of which may have been little in the 
public mind at the beginning. 

New Hampshire, beyond doubts, has 
made a hundred new friends, to spread 
the good tidings of her attractions far 
and wide. Here is cause for congratu- 
lation. We have secured publicity that 
is worth while, because it is based on 
facts and knowledge of the facts. 

But there is also another aspect of 
the matter, which concerns us still more 
directly. A word is deserved on what 
we can style the internal advantages to 
New Hampshire from this enterprise. 
Everywhere the party went, it was wel- 
comed by the whole community. In 
cities and towns good folks got to- 
gether to do everything in their power 
to ensure success of the entertainment 
of the tourists. From one end of the 
state to the other it was the same story, 
over and over again—team play by the 
residents. | af 

The lesson New Hampshire got in 
the community pull-together can be put 
alongside the spreading of the state’s 
good points throughout the nation.— 
Manchester Union. 





It is quite amusing to hear some peo- 
ple compare the highways of New 
Hampshire with those of other states. 
Do you happen to know a state with as 
great a mileage, as limited in popula- 


tion and in wealth, that will give the 
motorist better roads than New Hamp- 
shire? Lancaster with a population of 
about three thousand expends some 
fifty thousand dollars each year on 
highway work.—Coos County Demo- 
crat, 





WHY A TRAFFIC CENSUS 


In our opinion the state can not wise- 
ly be committed to any rule of thumb 
road policy. Construction should vary 
according to the needs of the different 
sections but, with one thing always 
borne in mind. The type of road best 
fitted for the community must be paid 
for whether or not it is actually laid. 


A candidate who seeks public office 
on a “good roads” platform should be 
questioned to see if by study he has 
learned the type of road best suited for 
his community or if his alluring pic- 
tures of smooth concrete are intended 
only to catch the voter’s eye. We 
heartily endorse the “good roads” idea 
but regret to see it used occasionally by 
men who apparently only wish to 
splurge the public money for their own 
political advancement. 


The traffic censuses now being con- 
ducted by New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont are reliable indicators of the type 
of highway construction needed. They 
might well be emulated by smaller mu- 
nicipalities which are considering a 
road building program.—Hanover Ga- 
zette. 
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BUSSES IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Boston and Maine railroad feels 
that New Hampshire is not co-operating 
with it in all the changes it would in- 
augurate in the Granite State. It 
would cite as further evidence of a gen- 
eral attitude of hostility where there 
should be only co-ordination the re- 
cent ruling of the Public Service Com- 
mission On its several petitions for bus 
routes. 

It is true that the commission was 
divided, one member submitting a min- 
ority report. However, the majority 
of two call attention to some very good 
reasons why busses, especially where 
substituted for train service, are not an 
improvement from the viewpoint of 
public service. They do not list spe- 
cific instances, but there are plenty. 

New Hampshire winters, and New 
Hampshire roads certainly warrant full 
consideration in determining the extent 
to which bus service is substituted for 
railroad service, and the Public Service 
Commission was provincial enough to 
think it knew something about such 
conditions.—Concord Monitor. 





“Like the poor, we always have it 
with us,” mourns the Brattleboro Re- 
former, referring to the continuously 
renewed legal processes to establish 
New Hampshire’s western and Ver- 
eastern boundary. But the case is not 
mont’s eastern boundary. But the 
case is not hopeless, brother. It will 
be filed away for good just as soon as 
it is settled—right—Nashua Telegraph. 





WHY NOT 


An excellent suggestion is made by 
the Boston Post concerning the situa- 
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tion over in France. It asks why the 
man, Jeremiah Smith, who brought 
stability to Hungary, should not be 
given the reins of power in the country 
of the franc. 


Concerning the ability of Jeremiah 
Smith, the Post goes on to say: 
“Smith is not an experiment. He has 
done what was two years ago consid- 
ered impossible. He has shown a 
proud nation how to economize and put 
its financial house in order. To be 
sure France is larger than Hungary, but 
her problems: differ merely in size— 
and size to “Jerry” Smith would mere- 
ly mean more work on his part. He 
has observed that he would not have 
left the task in Hungary if the work 
wasn’t done, but there is work to do 
elsewhere and if there is a better man 
to do this, show us where he is. 

We believe that if the offer were made- 
to him he would accept the position as 
a matter of duty and we further be- 
lieve that he would do as fine a piece of 
work as that which he did in Hungary. 


This high praise from the Post is not 
overdrawn, for this famous son of Do- 
ver. He has been tried and was able 
to meet the test. The same qualities. 
that have shown themselves in the past 
are still his and there qualities, poor old 
stricken France needs sorely. We 
agree thoroughly with the Post in its 
splendid editorial that Jeremiah Smith 
is the man for France and not only the 
people of Dover say this but the peo- 
ple of America will be saying the same 
thing. If France can sense her need! 
and see her opportunity here is the mam: 
who can help her put her house im 
order.—Foster’s Daily Democrat. 
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CANCER 
A Public Health Problem 


BY DR. FRED E, CLOW 


Chairman of the New Hampshire Committee, 
American Society for the Control of Cancer. 





The large number of deaths from 
cancer, over 600 in 1924, in New 
Hampshire, is a matter of serious con- 
cern. The number has been steadily 
rising since 1889. 

The cause of cancer is still unknown 
and its treatment depends upon com- 
plete eradication of a disease, at first 
small in extent. arly treatment of- 
fers the only hope of cure. 

It is a disease of all ages, though the 
largest number of cases occur in mid- 
dle life. Public health workers and 
physicians urge consultation in the oc- 
currence of any lump, or sore which 
does not heal promptly, or unnatural 
discharges from the body, or long-con- 
tinued indigestion, 

It has not been proved that cancer is 
due to a germ or parasite. It is not 
hereditary, though a predisposition to 
the disease occurs in certain families. 
It is not contagious. 

It is unfortunate for the human race 
that the beginnings of the disease are 
so mild as to excite no suspicion of the 
‘serious condition present. Absence of 
pain, tenderness, fever, or other annoy- 
ing sensation characterizes its early 
development. 


No physician has done his duty, 
when consulted by a patient with sus- 
picious signs or symptoms, unless he 
makes a thorough physical examination. 
The patient must learn to seek treat- 
ment just as promptly for slight symp- 
toms as a person with appendicitis or 
pneumonia. 


The whole educational cancer pro- 
gram depends on public knowledge of 
the early symptoms, an alert medical 
profession and adequate means of early 
treatment. Temporizing with the dis- 
ease, for which the patient is frequently 
wholly responsible results in a large 
percentage of recurrences and deaths. 


Earnest efforts are constantly being 
made to teach the public the early 
signs of malignant disease, that every 
patient may receive the early treat- 


ment that is his due- Medical socie- 
ties everywhere have joined with lay 
workers in spreading the message of 
frequent physical examinations to dis- 
cover the earliest bodily changes. 
When frequent health “stock-takings” 
are the vogue many valuable lives that 
are now needlessly sacrificed, will be 
saved to the state. 
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New Hampshire Necrology 
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DR. HOWARD W. CLEASBY of Laa- 
easter died on July Ist at the age of 34 
years. His death brought sorrow to the 
entire town, which he had served faithfully 
as a physician for ten years. 

Dr. Cleasby was born in Littleton. He 
was graduated from Dartmouth Medical 
College in 1913 and began practice in Lan- 
easter in 1915. He was a past commander 
of Arthur P. Mahaney Post, American Le- 
gion, and a past president of the Lancaster 
Rotary Club. He was active in Masonic 
organizations. 
his 
Carolyn and 


The survivors include his widow, 
mother, and two children, 
David Marshall Cleasby. 


NEWTON A FROST, president of the 
Dartmouth Savings Bank, died at his home 
in Hanover on July 5th. He was 75 years 
of age. 


Mr. Frost was born in Charlestown. As 
a young man he learned the jewelry busi- 
ness in Bradford, Vt., and he remained in 
the business until 1907. He conducted an 
insurance agency until 1924, when he re- 
tired from public life, except for his con- 
nection with the savings bank and with the 
Dartmouth National Bank, of which he was 
vice-president. 


Mr. Frost was a member of Bezaleel 


Lodge, A. F. & A. M. His widow is the 
only immediate survivor. 


AUGUSTA HOMER SAINT-GAUDENS, 
widow of Augustus Saint-Gaudens, famous 
American sculptor, died at her estate in 
‘Cornish on July 7th. She was 78 years old. 

Mrs. Saint-Gaudens was born in Roxbury, 
Mass. She was a relative of Louise Homer 
the opera singer. After the death of her 
husband, Mrs. Saint-Gaudens maintained 
at her own expense the studios of the dis- 
tinguished sculptor. 

A son, Homer Saint-Gaudens of Philadel- 
phia, is the only immediate survivor. 


PROF, JAMES F. MORTON, for many 
years principal of Proctor Academy, died 
in Andover on July 18th at the age of 82 
years. 

Professor Morton was a graduate of Ar- 
cadia University and held an A. M. degree 
from Brown University. He taught for a 
time at the Newton Theological Seminary 
and then accepted a position as principal of 
Proctor Academy in Andover. He later re- 
signed to become superintendent of schools 
in the Andover district. 

Surviving Professor Morton are a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. John S. Ziegler of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and three sons, James F. Morton, Jr., of 
Paterson, N. J., Frank S. Morton of South 
Sudbury, Mass., and Nelson G. Morton of 
Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


JOHN ROBERTS, retired Claremont 
manufacturer, died in his home city on 
July 24th. 

Mr. Roberts was born in England in 1862 
and came to America at the age of nine. 
He lived for many years in Haverhill, 
Mass., and was married to Miss Martha 
Coupe of Lawrence, Mass. He moved to 
Caremont in 1900 and purchased the old 
Sullivan mill in that town. He was also 
interested in other textile plants. 

Mr. Roberts was active in Masonic or- 
ganizations and was a prominent Odd Fel- 
low. He was at one time vice-president and 
director of the Claremont Building and 
Loan Association. 

The survivors include the widow; one 
daughter, Mrs. Perley Goad of Concord; 
and three brothers, Alexander and George 
of Haverhill, Mass., and Samuel of Grove- 
land, Mass. 


GARDNER S. PIERCE, well known grist 
mill operator of Claremont, died at a Bos- 
ten hospital on July 24th at the age of 58 
years. 

A native of Woodstock, Vt., Mr. Pierce 
moved to Claremont when he was 19 years 
of age and had since resided in that town. 
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With Albert A. Frost, he owned and opera- 
ted the Sugar River Grist Mill and was 
one of the town’s most successful business 
men. 

Mr. Pierce was a member of the Congre- 
gational Church, past noble grand of Sul- 
livan Lodge, I. O. O. F., and a member of 
Claremont Lodge of Elks, the Claremont 
Country Club and the local Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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Besides his widow he is survived by his 
mother, Mrs. Frances M. Pierce of Clare- 
mont; two daughters, Mrs. Elmer Putnam 
and Mrs. Ellsworth Putnam, both of South 
Charlestown; three sons, Arthur W., of 
Winstead, Conn., Harold O., of Walpole, and 
Howard E., of Keene; and by one sister, 
Mrs. Horace W. Frost of Claremont. 





Personals 


MARRIED in Exeter on July 1st—Miss 
Constance Rogers, daughter of George B. 
Rogers, for many years an instructor at 
Phillips Exeter Academy, and Howard R. 
Coan, instructor in English at Phillips Exe- 
ter. The bride is a graduate of Wellesley 
and the bridegroom was graduated from 
Williams College. 


MARRIED at East Pepperell, Mass., on 
July 7th—Miss Ruth Grant Cushing ani 
J. Richard Jackman of Concord. The bride 
is a graduate of Wellesley College and has 
been at the head of the Harper Magazine 
service department at the Rumfcrd Press 
in Concord. Mr. Jackman is chief of the 
cost accounting department at the Rumford 
Press. 


MARRIED at Sanbornville on July 13th 
—Miss Mary Elizabeth Cottle to Rev. Per- 
ley Sherwood McConnell of Newport, Mass. 
Both the bride and bridegroom have many 
friends in the state. 


MARRIED in Bow on July 14th—Miss 
Mildred V. Colby, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Sterling Colby and Albert E. Marsland, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. William Marsland of 
Laconia. The bride is a graduate of Con- 
cord High School and the bridegroom was 
graduated from the University of New 
Hampshire 


MARRIED in Concord on July 20th— 
Miss Helen Emmons, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry G. Emmons, to Dr. Edmund 
Rhodebeck of New York City. 


MARRIED in Claremont on July 24th— 
Miss Pauline B.- Westfall and Richard F. 
Walker, son of Mr. and Mrs. John S. Walk- 
er. The bridegroom is a graduate of Trini- 
ty College and Harvard Law School. He 
served overseas in the World War as a first. 
lieutenant. 


MARRIED in Concord on July 26th— 
Miss Ruth Lyford, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred C. Lyford, and Maurice A. Man- 
sell of Georgetown, Mass. Both the bride 
and bridegroom are graduates of the Uni-- 
versity of New Hampshire. 


MARRIED in Keene on July 28th—Miss. 
Alice H. Mason, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wallace L. Mason, and Andrew Kirkpatrick 
of New York City. The bride attended 
Dana Hall in Wellesley, Mass., and is a 
graduate of the Dennishawn Art School. ~ 
The bridegroom was graduated from 
Princeton University and Harvard Law 
School. 


ANNIVERSARY—Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Sevigny of Laconia, married 50 years om 
July 3rd. 


ANNIVERSARY—Mr. and Mrs. Edwin 
H. Frost of Dover, married 50 years on. 
July 23rd. 














